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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE General Election has furnished the one topic of | 
absorbing interest during the present week. 
however, we have commented upon it fully in another 
column, we need do no more here than congratulate our 
readers upon the additions which have already been made 
to the ranks of the Liberal party. 


One of the most remarkable speeches to which the pending ~ 


electoral contests have given rise is that delivered by Lord 
Stanley, at King’s Lynn. Whatever falls from the noble 
lord is worthy of attention, not only on account of the 
position which he occupies, but because he possesses an 
eminently judicial mind, and displays real political insight. 
We doubt very much whether he really possesses the 
popular sympathies with which he is sometimes credited. On 
the contrary, we should be disposed to say that his pre- 
dominant fault is an absence of sympathy with any party or 
class whatever. He is essentially doctrinaire ; and regards 
things too much rather than too little from a purely intel- 
lectual point of view. Such a quality of mind is, however, 
very valuable at the present time. When everyone else is 
heated and excited by the noise and turmoil of a General 
Election, he is calm and cool, and can discuss “ the situa- 
tion” with a composure and impartiality that it would be 
vain to expect from any other public man of equal eminence. 
It is, therefore, satisfactory to receive from so high an autho- 
rity the assurance that six years of Liberal government 
have not brought the country to the brink of ruin, but 
have secured its present prosperity and promoted its future 
prospects. So far as foreign politics are concerned, his 
lordship has absolutely nothing to say by way of criticism 
upon Lord Russell’s administration of the Foreign Office. 
He confines himself to telling us that we are at peace and 
are likely to remain at peace. There are, so far as he can 
see, no chances of any European complication in which our 
intervention may be called for; and he thinks that if the 
Americans are inclined to seek a quarrel with anyone it will 
not be with England. Mr. Gladstone himself could hardly 
say more than that our “ financial prospects were thoroughly 
satisfactory and sound;” nor could the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer refrain more cautiously than Lord Stanley from 
giving any encouragement to the Conservative cry fora 
repeal or even a precipitate reduction of the malt-tax. No 
one will object to considering the propriety of diminishing 
that impost whenever there is a surplus sufficient for the 
purpose. But in the meantime we are glad to know that 
his lordship concurs with liberal financiers in thinking that 
the reduction of the income-tax, and of the fire-insurance 
duty, with the repeal of the timber duty, and of the burthens 


upon locomotion, should take precedence of a measure which | 
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would at the most confer benefit upon only one or two sec- 
tions of the community. With reference to the suffrage, 
his lordship is in advance not only of his own party, but of 
a large section of so-called Liberals. He has not entirely 
emancipated himself from the fear that the working classes 
if freely admitted to the suffrage might “swamp ” those 
above them in the social scale. But it is something to find 
that a Conservative statesman is willing to extend the rights 
of citizenship to all who can furnish proofs of prudence, 
industry, and intelligence ; and it is still more significant 
that he should declare himself favourable tothe redistribution 
of seats; and to the transfer of members from small and 
decaying to large and rising towns. For upon the latter 
measure, far more than upon any extension of the franchise, 
depends the alteration of the existing balance of political 
power, and the limitation of the unjust influence of the 
territorial interest. Upon questions such as the abolition 
of the law of settlement and removal, and the repeal of 
Roman Catholic oath, Lord Stanley expresses opinions 
which would become the Liberal rather than the Conservative 
benches of the House, and which constitute the severest 
censure upon the ‘course recently taken by the party to 
which he nominally belongs. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Tory organs of the press should have found it 
necessary to mutilate his speech before presenting it to their 
readers. By them it is, no doubt, felt as a severe blow and 
a grievous discouragement. But less prejudiced writers will 
probably accept it as embodying the conclusions to which an 
impartial mind is irresistibly drawn by a fair consideration 
of the circumstances, tendencies, and wants of our tinte. 


The French Senate has just been making an unusual 
and capricious display of independence, which must be 
very embarrassing to the Imperial Government. In con- 
sequence of the commercial treaty recently made between 


France and Switzerland, a Bill was introduced permitting 


the free introduction into the former country of barrel- 
organs, musical-boxes, and other instruments of the same 
kind. Upon this, a question obviously arose whether the 
performance by these mechanical means of passages taken 
from the works of French composers without their per- 
mission was or was not an infringement of copyright, or, in 
other words, a violation of the rights of property. The 
Legislative Assembly decided that it was not; but the 
Senate, which is expressly charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting the inviolability of property, has come to the con- 
trary conclusion, and has rejected the measure in spite 
of the most energetic remonstrances of M. Rouher, the 
Minister of State. Unless the decision be retracted, it will be 
fatal to the treaty, which was only assented to by the Swiss 
on condition that it should secure free trade in the im- 
portant branch of their manufactures to which the rejected 
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Il relates. That is, no doubt, sufficiently annoying to the 
Swe and his Ministers ; but it is not perhaps the a. 
Taken in connection with the recent defeat of a num om 
of official candidates for the Lower Chamber, and with : - 
unusually large majorities which have during the pr 
Session voted against the Government on questions . 
importance, it appears to indicate the growth of a spirit 0 
independence, both in the country and in the legislative 
bodies, which may perhaps not be satisfied with stopping 
the importation of musical snuff-boxes. 


The Government of Marshal O‘Donnell has officially 
announced the recognition by Spain of the kingdom of 
Italy. To Italy this resolution is no doubt a matter of 
supreme indifference. The Italians have hitherto done 
without the countenance of Spain, and we have no doubt they 
could continue to dispense with it. But it is satisfactory as & 
proof of the growing influence of liberal feeling and common 
sense in Spain itself. In spite of the devotion of the Court 
and of the people to the Sovereign Pontiff, it seems to be at 
last acknowledged that the country cannot afford to subordi- 
nate her political interests to her religious prepossesstons, or 
to isolate herself from the rest of Europe by refusing to 
accept and recognise notorious and palpable facts. We are 
quite disposed to hope the best from the spread of these 
more enlightened views, but before Spain can “re-enter 
the European concert,” which is one of the objects her 
Government seeks to attain by the recognition of Italy, 
she must make other concessions Amongst these she 
must include the payment of her creditors, for it is idle to 
suppose that a repudiating state, however rich in natural 
resources or in ancient renown, can be regarded with any 
respect by other nations, or exercise any influence in the 
councils of the world. Her return to the paths of honour 
and honesty has been materially facilitated by the evacua- 
tion of St. Domingo on terms far more favourable to her 
than she had a right to expect. She committed an unpro- 
voked and unjustifiable aggression upon the Dominicans. But 
nevertheless the Government of the Republic have promised 
to pay her an indemnity for the expenses of the war ; while, 
by way of salve to her wounded vanity, they recognise 
that “it is solely to an act of magnanimity on the part of 
the Spanish people that they will owe the independence they 
are about to enjoy.” Of course, every one knows that, as a 
matter of fact, the Spanish army was driven out of the 
country by the sword and by disease ; and that the only 
magnanimity displayed by Spain has been a prudent regard 
for her own pocket. 








Count Mensdorff has not yet succeeded in forming his 
Ministry, and the Government of Austria is, therefore, still 
conducted by the members of M. von Schmerling’s Cabinet. 
The difficulty seems to lie in inducing any statesman of 
influence and reputation to accept the portfolios of finance 
and commerce. We are, certainly, not surprised that every 
one should shrink from the duty of attempting to restore 
order to the finances of a state which is on the verge of 
bankruptcy ; but we cannot help feeling some astonishment 
that no one should be found willing to undertake, as Minister 
of Commerce, the development of the vast resources which 
Austria really possesses, although she voluntarily deprives 
herself of her advantage by an unsound fiscal system, 
There seems every reason to believe that steps have been 
taken, and not without success, to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between Austria and Hungary. It is now known that 
during his recent visit to that country, Francis Joseph had 
interviews with the more moderate of the Liberal leaders : 
and, if we may judge from the tone of their principal organ 
of the press, the result seems to have been far from unsatis- 
factory. At all events, we now hear, both at Vienna and 
at Pesth, language of a far more friendly and conciliatory 


character, than has been uttered for some : 
Hungarians or Austrians years, either by 


There is a report that the Emperor Napoleon is on the 
point of reviving his scheme of a European congress. Accor- 
ding to some foreign journals, which claim to have special 
means of information on the subject, the consent of Russia, 
England, and Prussia has already been gained ; and, under 
the circumstances, the adhesion of Austria must in due time 
follow, asa matter of course. There is no doubt that his 
Majesty seldom abandons a project which he has once taken 
up in earnest. He may lay it aside, but he returns to it 
again and again with unfailing pertinacity until at last he 
either succeeds or convinces himself that success is hopeless. 
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But, while his character lends some countenance to the 
rumour in question, it is not, on the other hand, improbable 
that the rumour has no better foundation than a notion that 
his inclination would lead him to take the course indicated. 
No confirmation of the statement has yet reached us from 
Paris; nor can we see any circumstances which render it 
likely to turn out true. At present, therefore, we are not 
inclined to believe that his Imperial Majesty has again 
pressed upon the other Powers the convocation of a general 
Congress, which should undertake the settlement of Europe. 
But it is not unlikely that he has proposed the reference 
of some particular questions to an assembly of diplomatists 
representing the great Powers. 


American affairs have taken a singular turn. President 
Johnson has returned to his old political opinions, and has 
thrown over his new friends. There is no question now as to 
the existence of slavery; and abolition once secure, he has 
ceased to act with the Abolitionists. The points at issue 
now are the admission of the negro to the suffrage, and the 
treatment of the South. On both Mr. Johnson is at vari- 
ance with the Republican and in harmony with the Demo- 
cratic party ; and on both he shows an inclination to take 
the course most consistent with humanity and sound 
statesmanship. He will not compel the States which lately 
formed part of the Confederacy to admit the blacks to the 
franchise as a condition of re-entering the Union. Still 
less will he reduce those States to territories, place them 
under military government, and virtually hand them over 
as a spoil to the North. Indeed it is evident that his sym- 
pathies are with the South ; and that his main object is to 
restore her to her old place in the Union on any terms 
which shall provide a tolerable security against future seces- 
sion. Accordingly, he is pushing on the work of “recon- 
struction,” is abolishing or limiting military rule as fast as 
possible, and has intimated on more than one occasion that 
the only conditions which will be imposed on the rebel States 
are those of maintaining a Republican form of government 
and abolishing negro slavery. On other points he leaves 
them free to make their own arrangements, and to frame 
their own State constitutions. It is but fair to acknowledge, 
at the same time, that Mr. Johnson does not show any dis- 
position to deal hardly or harshly with individual “ traitors.” 
Many of the most eminent Confederates have received pardons, 
and although Mr. Davis is still confined, there is every reason 
to believe that the rigour of his imprisonment has been mate- 
rially abated. Upon the whole, therefore, matters look much 
better for the beaten party than could have been antici- 
pated a few weeks ago, and in exactly the same proportion 
are the chances increased of a real and sound reunion 
between the North and the South. We regret to say that 
we continue to receive the most deplorable intelligence with 
reference to the devastation of some districts of the — 
and the consequent suffering of the population. he 
Shenandoah Valley is, as might be anticipated, in the worst 
condition. South of Harrisonburg, it is described as having 
been literally swept by fire and sword ; and the fewinhabitants 
who remain are in the most extreme state of destitution. 
The country traversed by Sherman’s army is no better off ; 
and eyen allowing for the reciprocative energy of a new 
country, it must require many years of undisturbed peace 
to restore the United States to their former prosperity. It 
is to be hoped that this consideration will not be without 
its influence upon the foreign policy of the Republic. 








THE ELECTIONS. 


Tue borough elections are now all but over; the county elec- 
tions are just commencing. Yet, though this stage has been 
reached, it is impossible, as yet, to determine with accuracy 
the results. The daily papers print statements which, in some 
cases, are palpably wrong, and which are not even on a subse- 
quent day corrected. The summaries and party lists differ 
widely, and the discrepancy is not confined to the assertions of 
opposing parties. The Herald, of course, is jubilant; the 
Times, supporting the Ministry, is triumphant; yet the testi- 
mony of the other organs of each party does not agree with 
that of either of them. We must wait for the calmer and more 
accurate judgment of another week ere any precise assertion 
can be ventured. But, even at present, there are indications 
that the opinions we have expressed on the prospects of the 
Liberal party will be realized. It must be remembered, in the 
first place, that the present election is being conducted under 
the auspices of a Liberal Government, while that which 
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returned the last Parliament followed on a dissolution by a 
Conservative Government. Therefore, even assuming that 
public opinion has remained stationary, there ought, by ordi- 
nary election calculations, to have been this time a gain of at 
least a dozen Liberal votes, returned for boroughs which almost 
invariably support the existing Ministry. Such, however, is 
confessedly not the case. This recognised influence has indeed 
won for the Liberals the two seats at Windsor, one at Ports- 
mouth, and another at Chatham. But, deducting these, no 
reliable returns give them a gain; while sorhe of the lists, not 
less deserving of credit, show a considerable loss to their party. 
And in present circumstances even the failure of Government to 
secure a decided gain is evidence of a growing feeling of dis- 
favour. ‘Two things also are noteworthy in the cases in which 
the representation has been changed. Most of the Liberal 
gains have been made in boroughs in which by previous 
arrangement—as in Exeter—the representation was to be 
divided in order to avoid a contest. But many of the Liberal 
losses have been in large constituencies, and after a struggle. 
Blackburn, Carlisle, Devonport, Derby, Preston, Sunderland, 
Kidderminster, now re..rn a Conservative in place of a Liberal. 
Four of the subordinate members of the Government have also 
already lost their seats. These are undeniably striking signs 
of public feeling. Of course, the counties and the Irish returns 
may yet either reverse or confirm the result as affecting a 
party majority ; but the verdict of these great English boroughs 
is not the less a great fact in party history. 

Why, and on what grounds that verdict is given is not 
difficult to discover. It is most certainly not in favour of Tory 
reaction. The overwhelming majorities in the City, and in 
Westminster—places where Conservative reaction promised 
itself most success—and the exclusion of Mr. Black as 
a Liberal of the Lowe creed, from Edinburgh, make this fact 
beyond a doubt. It is not that Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby 
have won; it is that Mr. Lowe and Lord Palmerston have 
lost. Earnest Liberals have given to Mr. Géschen, to Mr. 
Hughes, to Mr. Mill, to Mr. Fawcett, to Mr. Torrens, ma- 
jorities such as have scarcely, taking all circumstarces into 
account, been known before. But they will not take the 
trouble to vote for a mere Palmerstonian, or they set up 
against him a more decided candidate, and thus, wherever the 
constituency has been pretty nearly equally divided, the Con- 
servative has been the victor. There is nothing surprising in 
this. For five years Lord Palmerston has been the real leader 
of Conservatism in the country. His policy has developed the 
existence of an unsuspected amount of Conservative desire in 
the minds of those who are nominally representatives of the 
Liberals. When these facts were discovered, there was of 
necessity a revulsion on the part of the genuine Liberals: a 
determined distrust of those who could only escape the charge 
of being renegades on the plea that they had been always 
traitors. And only one circumstance has prevented this 
sentiment from making greater havoc with the Whig 
majorities at this election. That circumstance lies 
in the expectation that Lord Palmerston is, at least 
politically, almost on his death-bed. Hence has arisen the hope 
that when his place knows him no more his system will be 
extinct also. And in this hope many good Liberals have 
laboured for the return of mere Palmerstonians, who, had a 
Palmerston Government really had a prospect of longer exist- 
ence, would have most vehemently opposed it. We think them 
wrong in their premises, and therefore wrong in their con- 
clusions. It is true that the Palmerston system cannot sur- 
vive, for that maintenance of Conservatism by Liberal support 
depends on the tact and experience of one man. But the 
Palmerston spirit—the spirit of doing nothing and risking 
nothing for the public good, of subordinating all principle to 
the possession of office, of deferring every improvement till it 
is compelled by popular excitement—will still survive in the 
noble lord’s disciples. The support of such disciples cannot 
but be a hindrance to the real Reformers of the future. Mr. 
Gladstone, dependent on the votes of Mr. Lowe and his thirty, 
will be in a fatally false position. The question of the division 
in the Liberal party must then be faced, and it is a political 
blunder to defer the facing of an inevitable party dispute till 
the moment when it must be decided in the presence of the 
enemy. Mr. Gladstone surrounded by a Liberal minority who 
think with him, would have been a far more powerful party 
chief than Mr. Gladstone supported by a Liberal majority of 
which two-thirds are Conservatives in their secret heart. A 
short absence from power would have converted an acknow- 
ledged minority into a strong and united majority—but when 
a party is driven from power through the weakness of internal 
disunion, all history proves that many years must elapse before 
it again can combine into a coherent body. 








Lord Palmerston himself, however, is by no means disposed 
to accept support on the ground that his time is over. He 
appeals to the electors of Tiverton to send him back to place 
and power with revived strength. It is obvious that the 
Premier is not inclined to give colour to the rumours that 
when the elections are over he intends to retire from further 
political cares, and those who now back him must take the 
chance of his continuing for some years to lead the party they 
belong to. And it cannot be denied that the programme of 
policy he has laid down is not very encouraging. There never 
was a manifesto of any Parliamentary leader with such absolute 
abstinence from announcement of what he will try to do. His 
address and his speech are those of a very old man, whose 
thoughts are all in the past, and who dares not look to the 
future. All his merits are that England has been prosperous, 
and that he has done nothing to interfere with it. Of the 
England we have to work for, to think for, in the time to come, 
there is no mention. Of the changes our institutions must 
undergo to fit them for the changes we have undergone, there 
is no word. Those who judge our state and prosperity from 
the language of the head of the Government must think that 
China has become the model for Great Britain, and that the 
habits and systems of our fathers need no modification to adapt 
them to ourselves and to our children. Only in one part of 
Lord Palmerston’s speech is there allusion to the future, and 
that can scarcely be considered happy. At the nomination he 
bade his supporters farewell till “ they should meet at Philippi” 
—meaning, as he said, the polling-booth. One who knew 
enough of history, or even of English literature, to remember 
what the meeting at Philippi was, would scarce have given his 
friends so ominous an invitation. 

But we must not let anticipations of the future, however 
they may grow from the explanation of the present, carry us 
away from the immediate duty of commenting on the actual 
and tangible facts already known. On whichever side the 
majority may be there is at least certain to be improvement 
in the new Parliament. It will contain a select band of 
thinkers, as distinguished from either speakers or voters. 
Mr. Mill will not find himself solitary, he will be encircled by 
a chosen body of reasoners of the school which he has founded, 
And it is a remarkably encouraging fact that the most decisive 
success has attended those candidates who have appealed least 
to the baser influences of common use in electioneering, and 
who have stood most decisively and manfully on the assertion 
of high and pure principles. Chiefly in this respect the 
metropolitan constituencies have distinguished themselves. It 
is very striking to find a great popular constituency setting 
aside a very estimable man, one who would have made an 
excellent member, and one who spends thousands in the contest, 
in order to elect a philosopher whom they never saw till three 
days before the nomination—who would do no more than 
suffer himself to be elected, and who, reversing the usual 
candidates’ pledge of “ attention to local interests,” announced 
explicitly that if elected he could pay no regard to local in- 
terests at all. It is in its way equally striking to see the 
City, focus of wealth, placing highest on the poll the most 
intellectual, and lowest, the most wealthy, of the Liberal list. 
The election of a popular novelist, on no other claim than that 
he had worked his hardest for the elevation of the people 
in intellect and morality, is another no less remarkable and 
satisfactory evidence of popular appreciation of character and 
sincerity. Finally, even Finsbury is to be congratulated on 
the rejection of that “ old and tried member,” Mr. Cox, and 
the election in his room of an educated gentleman. On the 
whole, honesty and intelligence have had a great triumph, 
and whatever be the party results, it will be recognised that 
true principle and earnest sincerity are after all the most 
potent electioneering influences, 








THE ANGLO-AUSTRIAN TREATY OF COMMERCE. 


WE are indebted to the general election, which has brought 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade face to face with his 
constituents, for a very interesting account of the position and 
prospects of the negotiation for a commercial treaty between 
England and Austria. Although it cannot be said that this is 
altogether so satisfactory as might be desired, it does, on the 
other hand, tend to dissipate some of the misgivings which 
wére entertained when the International Commission sus- 
pended its sittings. Being aware of the strength of the 
Protectionist party in Austria, and of the very backward con- 
dition of commercial knowledge in that country, we could not 
but fear that the influences adverse to greater freedom of 


_ trade had for a time prevailed, and that it was at present 
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3 to expect the removal of any of the existing 8 
tea trade Mt seems, however, from the statement of the 
‘right hon. gentleman, that this is very far from being the case. 
‘Although he has as yet accomplished nothing, he 1s sanguine 
of ultimate success. In any event, no blame can lie at the 
door of the English Government, which has lost no poate, 
of promoting, by every means in its power, the increase 0 
commercial intercourse between two nations which are naturally 
Gtted to contribute to each other’s prosperity. So long ago 
as 1862 prospects of a practical character were submitted to 


position to give them a favourable consideration, Unfor- 
‘tunately, at that very moment the commercial treaty between 
France and Prussia was concluded, and its immediate effect 
was to put an end to the negotiations with our own Govern- 
ment. Were that treaty carried out by the States of the 
Zollverein while Austria remained outside that body, the latter 
State saw that she would find herself invested by a free-trade 
coalition which would condemn her to complete commercial 


isolation in Germarfy, and she not unnaturally apprehended — 
that politi a! _ science, or acquainted with the actual results of free trade, it 


that political and social estrangement might follow the 
alienation of material interest. If, indeed, Austria had been 
ready to abandon her protective policy, she might, by accepting 
this treaty, have removed any obstacle to her entrance into the 
Zollverein. But if (as was the case) she was not prepared to 
go so far, her only course was to suspend any other commercial 
arrangement until her relations with Germany were clearly 
defined. This was the line she adopted, and the negotiations 
with England were accordingly broken off. 

Tt is unnecessary to dwell upon the events of the intervening 
period. Suffice it to say, that in the beginning of the present 
year Earl Russell had reason to believe that a propitious 
moment had arrived for the resumption of negotiations. The 
mode of proceedure agreed upon by the two Governments took 





hackles | however, to the latest advices we have received from Vienna, 
_ there must be some hitch in these arrangements. 


No succes- 
sors to the late Ministers have yet been appointed; and there 
is certainly some ground for apprehending that the Protectionist 
party may once more have obtained an ascendancy in the 
councils of Francis Joseph. At the same time, we do not 
overlook the fact that the Emperor is bent upon conciliating 
Hungary, and that the establishment of comparative free trade 
is one of the best modes of effecting that object. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the recent refusal of the Reichsrath to 


the Austrian Government, and there then seemed some dis- | sanction the grant of a loan, does in a manner compel the 
4 ; - Government to resort to revenue, instead of protective duties, 


| if they would avert a national bankruptcy. These are, un- 


doubtedly, circumstances that render it not impossible that 


| Mr. Hutt’s sanguine expectations may yet be realized, and 


that before many months are over he may have “ the gratifica- 
tion of signing in Vienna a treaty of commerce even more 
large and more liberal than that which was signed in 1860 by 
the late Richard Cobden.” | 

To anyone conversant with the principles of economical 


is evident that no country suffers more than docs Austria 
from a protective and prohibitive system, and that no country 
has more to gain than she has by reversing the fiseal policy 
she has hitherto pursued. At present, although she is in the 
very centre of Europe, she lies almost as completely outside 
the tide of commerce, as did China and Japan until very 
recently. She has a few manufactures, which maintain a 


_ ricketty and unhealthy existence ; but, although the prosperity 


the form of an International Commission of inquiry into the | 


Austrian tariff. 


Mr. Hutt accepted the chief place amongst | 


the English deputies, and departed for the scene of his labours | 
with the cheerful conviction that, strange as it might seem, the | 
Austrian Government had really moved on with the times, and | 
had, to some appreciable extent, become converts to free trade. | 


On his arrival at Vienna he found out his mistake. His un- 
dertaking had a great many enemies and no friends. The 
reports sent to England by Chambers of Commerce and other 
bodies or agents, turned ont to have been exceedingly de- 
ceptive. So far were the Cabinet of Vienna from seriously 
entertaining the notion of submitting their policy to the dis- 
cussion of the Commission, that they had actually prepared 
and undertaken to pass a new tariff, opposed to the principle 
of the Commission. Amongst the most formidable of his 
opponents Mr. Hutt found the Austrian Minister of Com- 
merce, the Baron de Kalchberg—* the very gentleman who had 
proposed the International Commission to Earl Russeli.” It 
was plainly his object to use the negotiations with England 
merely as a means of securing support for, or averting opposi- 
tion to, his new tariff. But if he thought to make a cat’s- 
paw of the English representative, he was much deceived 
in the man he had to deal with, As soon as he had 


obtained proof of the trick which it was attempted to 


practise upon him, Mr. Hutt stopped the inquiry, and told 


_ can be raised there with facility and in abundance. 


Count Mensdorff, the Foreign Minister, that unless he was | 


satisfied that the Austrian Government meant to act in 


the Commission, return to London, and throw upon those 
who were in fault the responsibility of “having contracted 
obligations which they did not intend to fulfil, and of having 


‘red M . ° | 
thus offered an insult to a powerful and friendly nation.” Very | Secretary of Legation at Vienna) remarks in his able report 


much to his credit, Count Mensdorff answered this spirited 
appeal in a frank and honourable manner. 
England had good cause of complaint, and that Austria was 
bound to carry out the pending inquiry with a sincere view to 
some practical result. At the same time, he evidently felt that 
nothing could be done so long as certain of his colleagues 
remained in office. He therefore proposed that the inquiry 
should be suspended for two months, assuring Mr. Hutt that 
at the end of that time it would be found that Austria had 
taken steps to carry out her engagements, Since this took 
place, the tariff to which we have referred has been withdrawn 
from the consideration of the Reichsrath, and the Protectionist 
members of the Von Schmerling Cabinet have been compelled 
to resign their offices. So far all is well. But, unfortunately, 


the farther assurances which th ‘ . 
aor e V & 
Gateshead electors have ice-President gave the 


that the new Ministers were, 


capacity, men of intelligence, and men wh 
| ence, o thoroughly und 
stood the commercial exigencies of their country.” “hsenidlag 


He admitted that | not restricted by unwise legislation, a rapid expansion would be 


of all other industries are sacrificed to them, they contribute 
very little to the national wealth. There are wealthy indi- 
viduals in the nation—great noblemen and great manufacturers 
—but the mass of the population are wretchedly poor, and the 
empire is in a condition of chronic financial embarrassment. 
It is clear that prohibition and protection have not made the 
country prosperous; what would be its chances under a 
system of free trade? So far as we can judge, few countries 
have a fairer prospect, or are better fitted to stand the rudest 
competition. The only thing requisite is that Austria should 
be content to do what she can do well, and should refrain 
from attempting to do things which are beyond her power. 
The delusion which has led her astray is the notion that she 
can become a great manufacturing country. That is at present 
beyond her reach; but, on the other hand, there are not many 
nations which possess in their agriculture more ample elements of 
material prosperity. Although the dozen kingdoms or provinces 
of which the Austrian empire consists are not equally favoured, it 
may be said generally of them that they enjoy a fine climate and 
possess a fertile soil. Almost all the vegetable products of Europe 
There are 
vast tracts on which rich crops of wheat and other corn can be 
grown. In other parts of the empire are extensive plains 
suitable to the rearing and pasturage of cattle. The vineyards 
of Hungary yield an almost inexhaustible supply of excellent 
wine. Tobacco can be cultivated with advantage; and amongst 
other exports which the empire might furnish in exchange for 
the commodities she requires are wool, hemp, flax, drugs, dyes, 
tallow, and minerals. If there is one country more than 
another with which, in the natural order of things, we might 
and should entertain profitable commercial relations—Austria 


, _is that country. For whil d tl 
a sincere and bond fide manner, he would break up | 4 ameter: Ba Fe oo 


materials which she produces so abundantly, we could supply 
to her population clothing, agricultural implements, machinery, 
and other manufactured articles, far more cheaply than they 


_ can be made at home. It is certain, as Mr. Fane (her Majesty’s 


_ on the commerce of Austria, that “ if international trade were 


given to those narrow commercial relations which now subsist 
between Great Britain and the empire.” Well may those relations 


_ be called “narrow” when we find from the same report that— 
_“ The value of British exports to Austrian territories in 1862 was 


yet to be realized. He told them | i : : ; ; 
to his knowledge, te . [view pertyenbedy stad ariae 65 ot. «., industry. 


£787,058. In 1863 it slightly exceeded £1,000,000 sterling. 
That is to say, Austria, with a population of about 35,000,000 
souls, takes from us less than one-eighth part of what is taken 


_ by France; considerably less than one-fifth what is taken by 


Italy; less than one-third of what is taken by Spain; not 
quite one-half of what is taken by Belgium; and something 
less than what is taken by the kingdom of Denmark.” It is 
impossible to imagine a stronger instance of the destructive 
effects of those unnatural restrictions upon commerce which 


We are quite aware that Austria is deficient in access to the 
sea, and that so far she is placed at a disadvantage in respect 
totrade. But, after making the most ample allowance on this 
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score, it is clear that nothing but the most perverse legislation 
could reduce the interchange of commodities between her and 
Great Britain to an amount less than that between Great 
Britain and Denmark. Under a liberal fiscal system the com- 
merce between the two countries must be enormously aug- 
mented, to the mutual advantage of both. We are not 
insensible to the advantages which England would derive from 
a treaty that would open up to our trade some of the richest 
districts in Europe. But we are also sincerely anxious for 
such an arrangement on account of Austria. All sensible and 
moderate English politicians desire the prosperity of a power 
which has many interests in common with ourselves, and none 
that are antagonistic to us. Wholly apart from our own 
interests, we hope that Mr. Hutt may succeed in launching 
the Cabinet of Vienna upon a course of policy which will 
make Austria once more a great power—in reality as well as 
in name—and will thus supply an additional guarantee for the 
peace of Europe. 





- - 





DR. PRITCHARD’S CONFESSION, 


Dr. Prircuarp has confessed to the murder of his wife, | 


though still declaring his innocence of the murder of her 
mother. If physicians were in want of a case to support 
their theory of moral insanity, the history of this wretched 
man would furnish it. Married to an amiable woman with 
whom, by all accounts, he had lived happily for fifteen years ; 


who had borne him a family of five children ; by whose relatives | 


he seems to have been held in high respect ; and whose mother, 
as the evidence informs us, “ idolized” him, he conceived in 
an evil hour an attachment to a Highland girl who had entered 
his wife’s service as nursemaid. This attendant on his 
children, herself little more than a child, he seduced. His 
confession discloses conduct so infamous on this head that 
we cannot repeat it. ‘“ I feel now,” he writes, “ as though 
I had been living in a species of madness since my connection 
with Mary M‘Leod.” To be able to marry this girl he made 
away with his wife, who, there is no doubt, was aware of 
his intimacy with her, and who by his own admission sought 
to cover his “ wickedness and folly.” And in spite of his 
declaration of innocence with respect to the death of Mrs. 
Taylor, his wife’s mother, we cannot read the evidence on his 
trial without being convinced that of her murder, too, he was 
guilty. He owns that this lady, who had, as we have seen, 
“ idolized” him, discovered his intimacy with the nurse last 
February, when she had come to Glasgow to attend on her 
sick daughter. 
poison he was administering to her, he still kept up 
his disgraceful relations with M‘Leod. He made her pre- 
sents and promised her marriage within a few days of his 
wife’s decease ; and it is not to be doubted that Mrs. Taylor 
paid for her discovery with her life. Dr. Pritchard lays all this 


to the charge of “a species of madness;” physicians will | 


attribute it to moral insanity—the modern euphemism for “ the 
instigation of the devil.” The least observant of newspaper 
readers can hardly have failed to remark how intimate is the 
alliance between impurity.and tragedy, and how often this 
“ species of madness” leads to murder. But it is not often 
that we find, even amongst those who have degraded them- 
selves to the level of brutes, such a sample of callous iniquity, 
of hypocrisy, and, with his confession and diary before us, we 
must add blasphemy, as Dr. Pritchard. His wife was hardly 
dead before he retired to his room, and wrote down in his diary 
—“17, Friday. Died here at 1 am. Mary Jane, my own 
beloved wife, aged 38 years; no torment surrounded her 
bedside, but, like a calm, peaceful lamb of God, passed Minnie 
away. May God and Jesus, Holy Gh., one in three—welcome 
Minnie. Prayer on prayer till mine be o’er, everlasting love. 
Save us, Lord, for Thy dear Son.” And in the confession 
which he wrote on Tuesday he declares “ before God” his 
innocence of Mrs. Taylor’s death, and would have it believed 


While his wife was slowly dying of the | 





Pritchard recovered, but had not long returned to Glasgow 
before the symptoms again showed themselves, and continued 
until her death. It is shocking to think of the demonstrations 
of affection which her cold-blooded husband made towards her 
while she was dying under his hands. On one occasion we 
find him carrying her down in his arms to a spare bedroom, 
which had been prepared for her by his orders; on another, 
when she was seized with cramp, he is hanging over her, 
pouring hot and cold water upon her hands, and weeping. He 
carries up her breakfast and tea, and he sits in her bedroom 
while she is eating the dinners which he has poisoned. When 
she is dying, he lies down beside her on her bed. He pretends 
that she is only fainting when she is dead; bids the cook pre- 
pare a mustard poultice, which he knows can be of no service; 
and when this woman tells him that nothing can be done for a 
dead body—for she has touched Mrs. Pritchard and found her 
cold—he raves for his “ Darling Jane” to come back, and not 
to leave her “ Dear Edward.” Some time before this, he pretends 
such anxiety for her health, that he helps with his own hand to 
prepare her egg-flip, and takes that opportunity of dropping 
into it lumps of sugar which he has charged with antimony ; 
then goes up to her bedroom to see that she drinks it. With 
the same hypocrisy, when Mrs. Taylor, on the eve of death, 
shows a momentary sign of returning consciousness, he slaps 
her on the shoulder and exclaims, “ You are getting better, 
darling!” though he knows what care he has taken that she 
shall never again rise from the bed on which she is lying. If 


_ anything could make his conduct more infamous with regard 








to this lady, it is the attempt to impress Dr. Paterson, 
who was called in to see her, that she was in the habit of 
drinking—robbing her of character and life at the same 
moment. But the hardened criminality of the man defies 
all measure of iniquity. Even the awful act of Mrs. Taylor’s 
murder did not make him pause or hesitate in carrying out the 
murder of her daughter. He does not seem to have had a 
moment’s access of remorse, but continued his diabolical arts; 
watching daily the progress of the sickness he was pretending 
to relieve, while hurrying it towards its result; unmoved by 
the agonies of the wife who had made his home happy, and 
had endeavoured to conceal his fault when she found how he 
had wronged her. Nay, even when the awful close was 
approaching, he presented Mary M‘Leod with an anchor-brooch 
containing his photograph. 

But horrible as was the callousness of the poisoner, the 
stupidity of the people who surrounded Mrs. Pritchard is 
almost as astonishing. A medical student, resident in the 
house, was seized with sickness in November; went home and 
recovered; returned, and became sick again. He knew of Mrs. 
Pritchard’s sickness—of the same character as his own,—and 
that she, too, had recovered after her visit to Edinburgh, and 
had become sick again after her return to Glasgow. Yet he 
had no suspicion that there was any but a natural cause for 
this singularity. He saw Mrs. Taylor on the Friday before 
her death, and there appeared to be nothing the matter with 
her. She was then a strong, healthy old lady. In the evening 
of that day she fell from her chair while writing a letter 
and died in a few hours, under circumstances of which he could 
hardly have failed to hear something. But if they surprised 
him he kept his reflections to himself. Mrs. Pritchard’s dress- 
maker deposed that that lady told her she was always sick 
after food, but in other respects was well, and was always well 
in Edinburgh. Mary Paterson, the cook, says that on the 
Tuesday before Mrs. Pritchard’s death she found a piece of 
cheese in the pantry, and after eating a morsel, about the size 
of a pea, felt a burning sensation in the throat, and got sick 
and vomited, her sickness continuing from morning till night. 


_ Next day she tasted the egg-flip—into which Dr. Pritchard had 


dropped the pieces of sugar—to see if it was hot enough, and 
the same sensations and sickness came on which had followed 


_ upon her eating the cheese. If she or the dressmaker suspected 
_ anything, they too kept their suspicions to themselves. But the 


that by one act, in a state of partial intoxication, at his wife’s — 
Pritchard on the night of the 24th of February to see Mrs. 


earnest request to have chloroform administered to her, he 
yielded to the temptation to give her sufficient to cause death. 
Never was a charge of murder by poisoning more clearly made 
out than in this case: of murder, not by a single act, but through 
weeks of systematic dosing. From November last to the 17th 
of March, it has been incontestibly shown, that with the ex- 


ception of an interval during which she was visiting her | 
parents in Edinburgh, Mrs. Pritchard displayed all the symp- © 
on being shown into the bedroom where mother and daughter 


toms of a person suffering from the continued administration 
of antimony; and on the chemical analysis made after her 
death, this poison was found in the stomach, liver, spleen, 


_kidney, heart, brain, and blood. While in Edinburgh, Mrs, | 


reticence of these witnesses is nothing compared to that of 
Dr. James Paterson. This gentleman was called in by Dr. 


Taylor. Before being taken to the bedroom in which the 
patient lay, Dr. Pritchard told him that she had fallen from 
her chair in the act of writing a letter; that she and Mrs. 
Pritchard had partaken of some bitter beer for supper, after 
which they had both become sick; that Mrs. Taylor was m 
the habit of occasionally taking a drop, and that Mrs. Pritchard 
had been poorly for some time with gastric fever. Dr. Paterson, 


were lying in the same bed, saw at once the true state of the 
‘case, and that all these representations were lies. — There 
was notin Mrs. Taylor the slightest sign of intoxication, 
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and he was convinced that she was under the influence 


of opium or some powerful narcotic, and that she was dying. 


im the 
convinced was he, that when the registrar sent him 
oe for him to certify the canse of her death, he — 

+t with a letter, in which he declined to certify, and ad 

: “the death was certainly sudden, unexpected, and - wa 
7 | mysterious.” He saw Mrs. Taylor on the 24th of February. 
She died the next morning, and Mrs. Pritchard died on the 
27th of March. Three weeks thus elapsed between the — 
of his belief that the mother’s death was “ mysterious * 
the daughter’s death; but though, at the same time that he 
! formed this opinion, he was also convinced, from what he saw 

. of Mrs. Pritchard when called in to see her mother, that 
her symptoms betokened that she was under the depressing 
influence of antimony, he neither warned her of her state, 
mor did he take the obvious precaution for her safety of 
informing her husband of his opinion. On the 2nd of 
March he was called in to see her. “She was still very 
weak and prostrate,” but yet he held his tongae, and con- 
tented himself with prescribing some stimulants to recruit 
her strength, and some cooling drink to relieve the heat 
and irritation, On the 17th, the eve of her death, he 
was again sen’ for, and was struck by her terribly altered 
| appearance. “ Shoe seemed quite conscious,” he says, “ for 
t she caught my hand, and I could see a half smile of re- 
\ f cognition on her countenance. She began to mutter some- 
i thing about vomiting, Dr. Pritchard was standing bebind, 
and he volunteered to say she had not been vomiting, and that 
she was only raving. She complained of great thirst. There 
was a peculiarly wild expression in her face. The eyes were 
of a fiery red, sunk in the head; her cheeks were hollow, 
sharp, and pinched, and still much flushed. Her pulse was 
i} very weak and exceedingly rapid. Her tongue was of a darkish 
an | brown colour, very foul—very foul. She immediately began 
| to grasp, as if to catch some imaginary object about the bed- 
I | clothes. Pritchard said she had not slept for four or five 
| days or nights. I then said we must endeavour to do some- 
thing to relieve her, and if possible procure some refreshing 
sleep. We left the bedroom aud went downstairs. I then 
prescribed. A dose was to be repeated in four hours if the 
first did not produce sleep. The prescription was written to 
my dictation by Dr. Pritchard. About one o’clock next morn- 
ing my bell was loudly rung, and a young woman requested 
me to come to Mrs. Pritchard immediately, as she had become 
much worse. I proceeded to dress, but in less than three 
+ minutes my door bell was again rung, and the servant girl 
said I need not come, as Mrs. Pritchard was dead.” 

Dr. Paterson has written a letter to the Glasgow Daily 
Herald to defend himself from the general condenation which 
his conduct has received, but we cannot say with success. In 
this letter he speaks of “ that never-to-be-forgotten night of 
the 24th February,” and that “mournful bedroom in which 
were lying in ono bed, two helpless, unsuspecting females—a 
saother and a daughter—one of them just dying from foul 
play (as I suspected) and the other—to my professional eye— 
being under the continued influence, and the depressing effects 
of antimony.” He says that “the thoughts which in quick 
| succession thrilled through my mind at the sight before me, 
no one can thoroughly conceive.” But what is the use 
of a man having a “ professional eye,” and being thrilled 
with inconceivable thoughts, if he has not also a manly and 
fearless tongue? He saw two women dying, as he believed, 
ti from the effects of poison; but he was silent. He wrote 
i indeed, to the Registrar ; and with justice he blames that officer 
for not showing his letter to the authorities, and procuring a 
post-mortem examination of Mrs. Taylor’s body. But when he 
found that the Registrar failed in his duty, it became all the 
, agore incumbent upon him to stir in the matter, and to insist 

on an inquiry which, as he truly says, would have been the 
i means of putting a stop to the poisoning of Mrs. Pritchard, 
i and of saving her life. He did not see the matter in this 
. u light. On the 2nd of March, the date of Mrs. Taylor's 
Ji funeral, he saw Mrs, Pritchard for the second time, and the 

{\ suspicions he had previously entertained with regard to the 

‘| ‘ cause of her illneas were so confirmed that he considered it his 
duty the next day to “ consult with one or two [of his] profes- 
sidnal friends, so a3 to have their assistance and advice as to 
. the nature of the two mysterious cases.” He went over the 

a symptoms of both “even more minutely than I did in court 
ti | when giving my evidence, and they all came to the same con- 
















































































































iy elusion that I had arrived at, viz., that Mrs, Taylor had been 

poisoned by opium, and that Mrs. Pritchard was being dosed 
. with antimony,” one of his friends adding that he suspected 
that Mrs. Taylor had been drugged with something more than 
opium—as, in fact, was the case. Bat of this solemn consulta- 









































tion nothing came but the letter to the Registrar. How many of 
the Glasgow doctors met at this sederunt, Dr. Paterson does not 
say. He speaks of “ one or two ” of his professional brethren, and 
says that they “all” came to his own conclusion. May we say 
that the conclave, with its summoner, was composed of three 
Glasgow practitioners? If so, then we find that three educated 
men came to the conclusion that one murder had been perpe- 
trated and that another was in course of perpetration, and that 
not one of them made an effort, beyond the letter to the Registrar 
on which they agreed, to bring to justice the man who had 
poisoned the mother and who was poisoning the daughter. 

From first to last this Glasgow business is a horrible story, 
—dreadful in the atrocity of the criminal, and alarming in the 
reticence of those who looked on and did nothing to arrest his 
impious hand. 











THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY AND THE GREAT 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Or all forms of narrowness of mind, that which arises from 
enthusiasm is the most difficult to convince, and yet the least 
amenable to the censure of those who fail in doing so. There 
is nothing more respectable or more obstinate, nothing which 
appeals more to the feelings or less to the reason, nothing which 
so widely influences the most liberal-minded of mankind, than 
that natural conservatism which seems a last infirmity of noble 
minds, when the shrines of their early adoration seem likely 
to be altered or disfigured by the inevitable changes of time. 
Every one who has felt the strong affection for the scenes 
of his boyhvod and his youth, which is experienced by the 
best specimens of every school and college, must have learnt to 
distrust his first impressions of any scheme of alteration which 
seems likely to affect them, and to weigh with unusual hesi- 
tation the objections brought against such changes, however 
enlightened and high-minded on general questions the character 
of the objectors may be. 

No question probably has ever evoked a more unanimous 
expression of opinion from an educated body of men : never has 
the local conservatism of such a body found a more eloquent 
exponent: than in the difference between the Unriversity and 
City of Oxford on the subject of the Great Western immigra- 
tion. The sudden introduction of five thousand artizans into the 
quiet precincts of uncommercial Oxford—the mushroom growth 
of a manufacturing suburb in a place which for so many ages 
has seemed the very temple of repose—is a sufficiently startling 
prospect to call forth many very plausible objections on grounds 
of sentiment and taste, which are additionally strengthened by 
the fact that the objecting party may fairly feel that they are advo- 
cating a national against a local interest. The University, they 
say, is the parent of the city; its walks and buildings are the 
heirlooms of the nation, and contribute no small portion of the 
educational influences of the place. Is it worth while, in order 
to further certain local interests on which the citizens them- 
selves are not agreed, to run the slightest risk of end 
the continuance of these advantages in their perfection, or 
diminish, for a trifling gain, a national treasure which money 
cannot represent? To this argument, which underlies all the 
others, and which would be conclusive if borne out by faets, 
they add the possible difficulties in the maintenance of univer- 
sity discipline, the insufficient provision for the spiritnal 
welfare of the new inhabitants, the unhealthy nature of the 
site allotted to them, the want of apparent reasons for 

selecting Oxford as a depédt in preference to Reading or 
Didcot; and finally they deny the commercial advantages to 
be gained by the citizens themselves. 


Now, without at all denying that these arguments may have 
conclusive weight, it is well, in view of the general tendency 
to unconscious unfairness on such questions, to put before us 
the statements of the opposite party, before venturing on a 
decision on the subject. With respect to the interests of the 
citizens and the railway company, it would seem not unfair to 
suppose that they are themselves sufficiently qualified judges, 
and, in the absence of very cogent arguments against it, to 
accept their adoption of the scheme as presumptive proof of 
its advantages. It is obviously more desirable in the com pany’s 
point of view, to place their workmen within reach of the con- 
veniences of a town, than to quarter them on their own resources 
at a place like Didcot. Reading is already overcrowded, and 
would seem to desire no sudden accession of inhabitants. As 
to the citizens of Oxford, it will take much argument to prove 
to them that they will be the worse for the circulation of a 
considerable addition of capital, or that the establishment 
“Of a settled branch of skilled industry amongst them will be 
| otherwise than a boon to their poorer fellow-citizens. Nor are 
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we to suppose them insensible to the very practical advantage | 


’ 
| 
| 
{ 
j 
| 


of instilling, by the good example of a high class of artizans, 
some better morality and a little more self-respect than prevails 
among the degraded lazzaroni of a university town. 

The difficulties of selecting a proper site on the right bank 
of the river present a graver question, but there seems no 
doubt that the strip of gravel which has been chosen for the 
new settlement is as healthy as any position in a town which is 
influenced in every quarter by the floods that annually drown 
the low-lands of the neighbourhood. The moral and spiritual 
demands of the new population will of course regulate their own 
supply, and Oxford of all places, with all her resources in men and 
means, should not shun an opportunity of an increased field of 
usefulness. But all these arguments form no conclusive proof, if 
it can still be shown that the University will in any way suffer 
by the change. To obtain any notions on this subject, we must 
first consider whether the prosperity of that body is based on 
causes which are liable to be influenced by a change so partial 
as the present; and next, whether such an influence would 
really be otherwise than beneficial. T'wo objections appear to 
be pre-eminent in the view of the conservative authorities: the 
moral difficulty of maintaining University discipline, and the 
zesthetic distaste to the introduction of manufacturing industry. 
To the first it may surely be replied, that such discipline as 
has been found practicable under the present system has been 
muintained by some score of University officials in a population 
which bears a proportion to the undergraduate body of about 25 
tol. Would it be less efficacious or more inadequate if the 25 
became 30 or 40? The fact is, that under any circumstances the 
supervision of University authorities must be very partial, and 
the augmentation of the police force which must follow the 
increase of population would more than compensate for the 
physical incompetence of proctors and their satellites. But to 
take more general ground—is it not likely that the hold which 
Oxford has on the upper classes of the country is based on 
traditions and sympathies too deep, and influences too purely 
intellegtual, to be shaken by the prospect of a very Birmingham 
in its neighbourhood, or the presence near the seats of her 
teaching of myriads of unwashed artizans? Surely, when the 
grown-up boy is sent into the world by high-minded and 
worthy parents, their trust for his future welfare is not in his 
subjection to the restraints of superior authority, but in the 
principles he takes with him on his journey, and the tone of 
the society he joins. 

In the second place, is the ssthetic repugnance to the local 
change well founded? As a matter of fact, will these dreaded 
immigrants do harm? Is it really difficult to see how the 
establishment of a number of intelligent workers in wood, 
earning good wages, and feeling the self-respect which good 
wages tend to produce, living, moreover, in a distant quarter 
of the town, and producing no more unhealthy atmosphere of 
smoke than would result from a few moderate-sized breweries, 
can do much to harm the concentrated beauties of the left bank 
of the Isis? The college owners of the land around could place 
a natural check upon undue extension, and, as far as the 
classic influences of the royal city are valuable, they would be 
brought to act, still undisturbed, upon a wider circle. The 
University of Oxford should beware of seeming to be the selfish 
objectors to a national benefit, to miss the opportunity afforded 
them of tending their national influence for good, and by a 
timely concession of welcome to a humble but deserving body, 
of placing themselves, though in a trifling matter, in their 
legitimate position as the liberal-minded leaders of English 
social progress. 








THE TREATMENT OF HORSES AT THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT WORKS. 


Ir is a blessing for Englishmen that they live in a country 
where the powerful machinery of the law can be so readily set 
in motion to redress a social wrong. The humblest appeal for 
justice need only be made, to be recognised, and is no sooner 
recognised than it is acted on. Does a poor labourer meet 
with undue severity at the hands of a county magistrate, or 
the inmate of a workhouse experience neglect from its autho- 
rities? Is a veteran soldier reduced to indigence in his old 
age, or an unfortunate lunatic ill-treated by his relations? Let 
the case be simply known for four-and-twenty hours, and it is 
sure to reach the ears of some benevolent person whose care is 
forthwith to mitigate or remedy the evil. 
ready means at hand to aid such individual exertions. 
public press of this country may have its faults, but in the 
boldness and generosity with which it espouses the cause of the 
oppressed, independently of all considerations of rank and 
station, it stands unequalled. 


| 





Happily there is a | 
The | 


| difficult to persuade every rough uneducated boor who wie 


How many instances of this good service have occurred, even 
within the last few months, we need not remind our readers, 
but the last on record is especially notable, both on account of 


_ the exceptional character of the complaint made, and the im- 


possibility of drawing attention to it in any other manner. 
About a fortnight ago, a gentleman who modestly concealed 
his real name, but whose disinterested humanity does him in- 
finite credit, wrote to the Times, stating that from the window 
of a public office in Whitehall Gardens, which overlooks the 
new Thames Embankment Works, he had seen the drivers of 
gravel-carts employed there, brutally ill-using their horses. Not 
only were these poor animals, whose strength appeared to be 
sadly overtaxed, subjected to constant and severe flogging, 
but one ruffian of a carter was distinctly observed to 
strike his horses with main force on the head and eyes 
with a spade. Such revolting cruelty as this must naturally 
have awakened the greatest indignation on the part of all those 
who read the letter referred to, and it is a matter of sur- 
prise that the police did not at once interfere. But the absence 
of those officials wherever they are most wanted has become 
proverbial, and on the 5th inst. another letter appeared in 
the Times, stating that the evil remained unabated. On tkis 
occasion, however, the writer took pains to identify one of the 
offenders, and the matter being thus prominently brought uncer 
notice, was taken up by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. On Saturday last, several men employed 
by the Thames Embankment contractors were brought before 
Sir Thomas Henry, charged with cruelty to their horses. In 
the course of evidence it came out, not only that great brutality 
had been practised, but that the officers of the society were 
carefully excluded from the Embankment. There could be 
but one explanation of this fact, and, that, by no means 
creditable to those in authority at the works. The truth is, 
the carters were paid by sub-contract, at the rate of 6d. per 
load, for shooting rubbish, and though it was understood that 
a “chain-horse” would be supplied by the contractors to assist 
when necessary, the men themselves, working against time, 
preferred to dispense with this help, which necessarily involved 
some delay. No tramway had been laid down to facilitate the 
carriage of heavy loads, probably because it would have been 
more expensive than horse-flesh; and thus all regard for the 
ordinary dictates of humanity were lost in the sordid con- 
sideration of personal profit. This is a miserable state of 
things to contemplate, even in connection with uneducated 
labourers; but we cannot forget that these works have been 
going on for months past in the presence of men who 
might have known better than to tolerate it in silence, 
and whose instincts should have recoiled from such 
inexcusable barbarity. It is true that Mr. Bazalgette, after 
a third letter had appeared on the subject, consented to 
admit on the embankment-works officers provided by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; but, we 
would ask, why did he not take up the matter earlier, and on 
his own account? If his time is too valuable to give a few 
verbal instructions in the cause of humanity, or (as we 
would much rather suppose) if he really knew nothing of 
the matter what were his clerks and assistants about? How 
could the contractors’ foremen—some of them, no doubt, 
men of respectability—look on these daily outrages without 
remonstrance? Why was it left to a stranger unconnected 
with the works to spy out the inhuman treatment of these 
poor suffering animals from a distance and report upon it? 
No one can say how long the system of torture has been going 
on. Inspector Temperley, who watched the proceedings fror 
a distance, describes a carter as lashing his horse violently 
when the cart to which it was attached had stuck deep in the 
clay and was obviously immoveable without further help. 
This witness went round to examine the poor brute as it was 
leaving the works. He found it suffering from “four large 
wheals and three wounds, which were still bleeding—the cuts 
having been: caused by the thong of the whip.” Inde- 
pendently of these injuries, it was in a very poor condition, and 
lame in one of the fore-legs; indeed the police viper 
surgeon testified to the wretched state of two horses as u 
for any kind of work. 

Of course, when all these circumstances are brought te 
light a remedy is proposed, and we are aptly though grimly 
reminded of the old proverb which ridicules shutting the stable 
door after the horse is stolen. In the present case, when twe 
horses have actually been worked to death and others cruelly 
maimed, there is a talk of providing a roadway to lighten the 
labour of their draught. Sir Thomas Henry justly remerked 
that the drivers, brutal as they appear to have been, were 
really less to blame than those who employed them. It is 
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a cart-whip that the animal entrusted to his care has a claim 
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PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 
Ir the good people of London could now, while lining the 





streets from Aldgate to the Old Bailey, see Titus Oates, after | 
having been pilloried, flogged by the hangman till the blood | 


ran down in rivulets, swooning twice under the smart, yet still 
lashed with unremitted severity, brought forth again after an 
interval of two days by the special order of a merciless king, 
dragged to Tyburn on a sledge, and then scourged as before 
with seventeen hundred stripes, there can be little doubt that, 
with all their aversion to that miserable perjurer, they would 
rush with one accord and rescue him from the hands of his 
torturers. The heinousness of his crimes would be forgotten in 
the barbarity of his punishment. 

What does this prove but that corporal inflictions run counter 
to the feelings of the age, and provoke sympathy with the 
culprit rather than with the law? Few parents, perhaps, 
would see a big boy shamelessly stripped and flogged at Eton, 
without being indignant at the outrage. Few would look on 
while a soldier is whipped in the courtyard of a barracks in the 
midst of his comrades, without wishing that military discipline 
had adopted some less degrading, less demoralizing expedient. 
And if the scourge is apt to produce the inverse effect from that 
intended, how much more the gallows? When does the cord 
snap without a storm of yells and hisses? Where is the 
executioner whom Rascality would not tear in pieces rather 
than the criminal? What is a public execution, such as that 


_ of the five pirates or Miiller, but a ferocious carnival? Is not 


the victim too often the hero of the day? Masses of men and 
women bivouac in the streets to be near the scaffold and glut 
their eyes with a tragedy all.too real. There they carouse, 
blaspheme, and sing till morning breaks. There the pickpocket 
plies his trade, the swindler his thimblerig, and the simpleton, 
in a decent coat, is hustled, floored, stunned, and rifled by 
violent hands. Are there any signs of the mob being duly 
impressed by the gallows and the drop? Do they reckon up 
the wages of sin in the convulsions of the strangled? Do they 
learn to respect the majesty of law, and to fear a retributive 
Providence? Or are they not, for the most part, hardened by 
the scene? Is not levity increased by familiarity with horrors ? 
If so, this is surely to some extent an argument against the 
scaffold. Were it not better, as in some of the United States, 
to execute before a certain number of witnesses—before special 
officers, and a sort of committee or jury selected from the public 
—before men, in short, pervious to reason, and more or less 
refined in feeling ? 

The Italian Parliament recently discussed the propriety of 
abolishing the punishment of death for offences committed under 
the civil code, while retaining that penalty for the crime of 
brigandage. This distinction penetrates to the root of the 
matter, and lays bare the principle on which all legislation on 
the subject ought to rest. Without venturing to decide—what, 
indeed, seems to us very questionable—whether society in Italy 
is sufficiently advanced to dispense with capital punishment, 
we may safely affirm that the arguments adduced in general, 
either pro or con., are altogether beside the mark. The pro is 
unsuitable to one state of things, the con. to another, and it is 
irrational to apply either of them to all. Scripture, and the 
almost universal consent of mankind, teach us that it is allow- 
able, under certain circumstances, to take away the life of a 
fellow-creature; but it is for the good sense of the community 
to determine what these circumstances are in any particular 
time or place. Legislation, like science, must feel its way, and 
do, not what it would, but what it can. 

In the earlier stages of society, laws are necessarily severe ; 
as barbarism dies out, they yield to the spirit,of the times. 
Draco represented an age already past, and he soon gave 
place to Solon. In the old Roman Republic, the punishments 
were sanguinary; but in later times the scourge might not 
touch the sacred back of a citizen, and even the murderer, if a 
citizen, could not be arrested till he was condemned. In most 


say, had 1,700 lashes; but in the returns as to crime and 
punishment in the navy, issued on the 23rd of March, 1864, 





perhaps, look back on many of our penal enactments as cruel 
and barbarous, when they shall have flung the scourge and the 
gallows into the German Ocean. 

Penal codes, then, are mitigated as time goes on, not because 
older provisions are absolutely wrong, but because populations 
become more rational and humane. Happily, all our tendencies 
at present lie in this direction. One of Sir R. Peel’s first acts 
when he rose to power was to diminish the number of crimes 
for which death could be inflicted. Have these crimes mul- 
tiplied? Have they not rather signally diminished? Is 
Hounslow Heath more infested? Are more sheep stolen, more 
bills forged, more houses broken open, more women outraged P 
Just the reverse, though the population has vastly increased. 
In France, capital punishment is now reserved almost exciu- 
sively for those who are guilty of high treason or attempt to 
assassinate the Emperor; but is crime, therefore, more rampant. 
in France than before? By no means. Thugs and brigands 
may require a Draco, but ordinary citizens behave themselves: 
better under a statesman like Earl Russell, who hesitates not. 
to declare that the gallows and the guillotine find no favour im 
his eyes. 

Our progress towards the end desired will always be liable to- 
occasional interruption. In a state of siege, for example,. 
martial law must have sway; but when the battle-flag is 
furled, things will regain their onward course. It is important, 
however, that, in advocating enactments increasingly merciful, 
we should not make use of shallow arguments which would only 
weaken the cause. Though we have sometimes the right to slay, 
as Montesquieu and Rousseau allow, it is always our privilege to 
spare. Mercy rejoices against judgment—Reason can never get 
further than this. The only question at issue is, how much 
clemency will the actual state of society admit ? Meanwhile, the 
responsibility involved in punishing crime on the scaffold will be 
felt more deeply in proportion to the moral character exhibited 
by those around us. That man will live after death was believed 
of old, even by pagans and in the most barbarous epochs ; it is: 
Time that has made humanity more sacred by developing its 
virtues, capabilities, and powers. 

The end we have in view is very definite—the gradual 
mitigation of the Penal Code, till death shall die and the cat- 
o’-nine-nails cease to sear. The statute-book of many lands,. 
and our own among them, is behind the age, and partly obso- 
lete; but a statute-book in advance of its age would be an 
absurdity. Society must be prepared for abolition of corporal 
and capital punishments, just as slaves should be prepared for 
freedom, and the uneducated for the higher walks of science. 
Civilization, to be really such, must take time, and the blossom 
must appear before the fruit. A high authority once wrote, 
“ All things are lawful unto me, but all things are not expe- 
dient ;” and in like manner we, or at all events our children’s 
children, may say, “ We have a right to ply the scourge and 
raise the gallows, but we are also free to place these relics of 
by-gone legislation in our Museum side by side with the boots 
with which James, Duke of York, tortured the Scotch Puritans, 
and the block on which his royal father bled.” In the mean- 
time, we who have not yet arrived at the point of view from 
which posterity may regard the practice of hanging, may yet 
urgently protest, as we do, against the practice of hanging 
publicly. The theory of public executions is that they act as 
a wholesome warning to the beholders against the crime they 
punish. But in truth they do nothing of the kind. They 
tend rather to destroy than to increase the sense of the sacred- 
ness of life, and their fruits are conspicuous mainly in the 
brutal orgies which habitually attend them. 








RAILWAY REFORM. 


THERE exists a widely-spread impression amongst the 


| public that the charges on a railway must bear a certain 
_ proportion to the cost of its construction; that as the cost 


instances, therefore, he had time to escape. Titus Oates, they | of English railways has been very great, so the charges by 


them must be expected to be very high. Thus when the low 


_ fares in Belgium have been quoted as an argument for lowering 


we find that 34,692 stripes only were inflicted on 1,012 offenders, | 


being an average of 343 stripes for each man. Sir Samuel 
Romilly wrote his merciful treatise on criminal law and capital 
punishment in the early part of this century, and now, long 
before it is ended, Reformatory prison discipline is busily at 
work. Celsus commended the anatomists who dissected the 
bodies of condemned criminals while they were yet alive; but, 
in our day, the Académie de Médecine of Paris has had to 
appoint a commission to rebut the charges of cruelty brought 
against it for having allowed live frogs and rabbits to fall under 
the scalpel for the good of mankind. Future generations will, 





the fares in this country, it has been replied that the English 
railways cost on an average £34,000 per mile, the Belgian 
only £17,000—as if the bare statement of these figures were 
a conclusive answer to the proposition for reduction, and euffi- 
cient to prove the impossibility of reducing the fares on 
English railways to the continental level without great loss to 
the proprietors. Now it is difficult to conceive a greater 
fallacy than such a view of the case involves. We will not 
take upon ourselves to assert that the argument ts capable of 
being reversed, but, at the same time, we do not hesitate to 
say that the presumption is, that the converse would be found 
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to be more frequently correct; and that the same concen- 
tration of wealth and numbers which raised the price of land, 
and the cost of construction; would, by raising the number of 
travellers in a still greater ratio, enable lower fares to return a 
greater profit. 

Facts, at any rate, are in favour of this inference; for, as a 
gener al‘rale, it will be found that the English railways on 
which the greatest amount of capital per mile has been ex- 
pe nded are precisely those on which the fares are lowest. The 
Charing-cross Railway, for instance, cost a million and a half 
sterling per mile, and passengers are carried at a lower rate 
on it than on some railways that were constructed at the 
hundredth part of that cost. And on any given railway we 
may pretty safely assume that the existing fares are those 
which have been found to pay best, particularly when the fares 
ere low, as railway companies have never hesitated to try the 
experiment of raising them, even when getting high divi- 
dends. The Grand Junction, for instance—that section of the 
London and North-Western that runs from Birmingham to 
Warrington—when they were paying 10 per cent. dividend, 
raised a fares 27 per cent., but they increased their 
dividend only a half per cent. Neither is there in such a pro- 
eeeding any legitiniate cause of complaint; for railway 
directors being chosen by the shareholders to look after their 
pecuniary interests, only perform their duty as men of business, 
m studying by every means in their power to increase their 
profits. All railways are in point of fact managed on this 
principle, and will and must be, as long as they remain private 
monopolies. Whether a given line pays best with high or low 
fares is an accident—a point to be determined by experiment— 
yet when the former is the case, and high fares are in con- 
sequence retained, the public are accustomed to vent their 
dissatisfaction and displeasure on the management, with a 
sense of grievance, increased by the great contrast betw een the 
heavy additional impost laid on themselves, and the very 
trifling gain to the company for which they have been sacri- 
ficed. Nothing, however, can in reality be more unreasonable 
and absurd than to blame directors for doing their duty to 
those who elected them. To do so is to lay at the door of 
individuals, the faults inherent in a system of which they are 
but fractional parts. As long as the public allow the system 
to exist, they must be Brepees to reap its natural and un- 
avoidable consequences. Now no fact is better established 
with regard to allies. than that the difference in profits to 
the shareholders is very small, whether high, middling, or low 
fares be adopted, so true is it that fares and passengers ever 


vary in an inverse ratio. Hence it becomes impossible to 
increase profits by raising fares without laying a penalty on 
the public altogether disproportionate to the gain to the com- 


pany; for since facts prove that every increase in fares acts 
more or less as a prohibition on a certain class of travellers, 
the increased profits cannot be made out of a smaller 
number of passengers without muleting them proportionably ; 
whilst the unfortunates who are debarred from travelling at 
ell, must be regarded as still greater sufferers. In short, the 
present system of railroad monopoly, is, and ever must of ne- 
cessity remain, fatal to that wide and expansive enjoyment of 
railways by the public which waits upon the advent of more 
eulightened arran, gemeuts. Arrangements which, by identi- 
fying the interests of all, will enable each and every one to be 
@ gainer, and thus reconcile the widest range of individual 
prot fit and enjoyment, with the benefit of the community con- 
si Je re d as & whole. 

here is, then, no relat 


ionship or ratio between the original 


cost of a railway and the scale of charges likely to prove most 
profitable—not the faintest reason for supposing that, because 
2a line was expensive to construct, relatively high fares will 


afford the shareholders a better remuneration than relatively 
low ones. ' 
to suppose that the original cost of a farm can be an element 
stion whether it will be more 

with wheat or with barley. If barley 

t hen 4 though less per bushel than wheat, the question of 
relative profitableness will be strictly determined b 'y the relative 
produce of the two grains; and in like mant 1er, whenever fares 


exceed the actual cost incurred in convevan 


Any such notion is just as irrational as it would be 


in the que profitable to crop it 


etin wens Ae ° bins 
reaiizes a proht on its 


e (including in this 


estimate maintenance of way and carriages), it becomes purely 
& question of numbers as to what fares will pay best: whilst it 
happens to be the case that the most « ‘ ensive lines to construct, 


have, as a matt , and that, as a general 
fare s return the greatest 
profits. The ordinary every-day wi aicione fares on some lines 
are two, three, four, five, six, and even seven fold as much as 
on others, and the companies charging the lowest pay 6 per 
cent. dividend. j : 


r of fact, the lowest far: 
rule, the companies charging the lowest 
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The extremely low fares on some lines, coupled with their 
high dividends, confirm the popular opinion that nothing but 
increased and unlimited opposition can effectually bring down 
the fares; and although, in disregarding the most vital interest 
of the country when it interferes in the slightest degree with 
their profits as traders, the directors do no more than may be 
perfectly legal and unjustifiable, not the less does their policy 
excite the dissatisfaction of the public and bring a certain 
amount of odium on their cause. In short, the ultimate result 
of the prolongation of the present position of the two, parties 
does not admit of doubt, and no class have so strong an interest 
in merging the existing system of private monopoly, in an 
enlightened plan of national proprietorship as the holders of 
railway property. As long as the present system continues, 
the battle between free trade and monopcly, between public 
and private interests, must and will continue, and the existence 
of railway companies be one prolonged warfare, in which the 
results of victory will be only one degree less disastrous than those 
of defeat; for even when a company succeeds for the occasion in 
putting down a rival, and emérges triumphant from its Par- 
liamentary committee, its dividend may be expected to be 
reduced 1 per cent. in consequence, the difference having been 
swallowed up in expenses. The effects of competing lines, and 
the costs incurred in defeating others, have in the last twenty 
years reduced the value of railway property one-half; and it is 
quite an error to suppose, as is very commonly done, that when 
companies waste money, they are able to extract this extra 
expenditure from the public by an increased charge, and so 
recoup themselves for their previous loss. Nothing of the kind 
is possible; the companies charge in every case, whether the 
speculation be good or bad, the highest paying price, whether 
it be high or low; and as they will not knowingly exceed 
this, and would char, ge the same whether they had been sub- 
jected to any particular loss or not, whatever losses they incur 
fall on themselves, and they suffer by a decreased dividend. 
Therefore, the public can never lose by competition, and as a 
question of fact they always gain, more or less. 

Detrimental as the present system may be to the general 
community, it is so in a far higher degree to the shareholders ; 
whilst looking to the future, the certain advent of competing 
lines, which promises amelioration to the public, threatens 
the property of the latter with still farther depreciation. Every 
year the expense of constructing railways appears to be 
diminishing. The average cost is now only £12,000 per mile, 
being about one-third of what they formerly cost. Last year 
a railway constructed by Mr. John Bower, one of our most 
able and successful Irish engineers, called the Fin Valley Line, 


in the county of Donegal, was completed at the low cost of 


£5,160 per mile, being the cheapest of any ever constructed in 
Great Britain. It is not alone that we have greater te pie 
and engineering facilities, but that landowners have become 
the supporters, instead of as formerly the opponents, of rail- 
ways. Supposing a company to succeed in getting the consent 
of all the landowners on a line, it becomes questionable 
whether Parliament would have any right to interfere to pre- 
vent its construction; at any rate we may be very sure that 
such an uncalled-for and odious interference with the rights 
of private property could not be long persisted in. 

What railway shareholders desire above all other things for 
their property is stability and security; and under the present 
system it is impossible they can ever succeed in obtaining 
either. No intelligent man can believe that the causes are 
temporary that have a direct tendency to depreciate railway 
property. The chairman of the London and South-Western 
‘uttacks” in Parliament had 
They had been driven to 
tichmond 


recently complained that ten 
been made on their line in 1863. 
introduce a line for affording accommodation to 
from Kensington—no less than four lines having been projected 
to vob them of their Richmond traffic, three of which were still 
before the public. The London and North-Western Railway 
Company have had their dividends reduced from 10 per cent. 
to 34. At the half-yearly meeting in 1864, the chairman, in 
reference to the general policy of Parliament, said, “ we had 
the North London when we got 3 and 4 per cent.; and now, when 
we have brought it into play, and your capital makes epey 
of it, Parliament steps in to rob you of your labour ;” and the 
Great Western and the Great Northern followed suite with 
equally lugubrious complaints, the gist of all alike being that 
Parliament sometimes prefer the interests of the country at 
large, to that of railway companies. 

The desirability of railway reform,rests, then, on the broad 
basis that it is to the interest of both parties concerned—the 
public and the proprietors. The latter however reaping a 
: Sharing with the public in the boon of travelling 
the present fares, and in the vast development of 
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trade and commerce certain to accrue; and-in addition having 
their property guaranteed against that depreciation already 
foreshadowed, and certain to “be produced, by causes now in 
existence continuing to act in the future as they have acted in 
the past. 


THE “SLONDON REVIEW” CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 


No. XV.—THE DIOCESE OF EXETER.—No. 2. 
THE BISHOP AND HIS CATHEDRAL CITY. 


Wuart a pother people make about a job nowadays! We 
have seen a lately deceased prelate worried out of comfort, 
life, and see, for bestowing one of his good things on a 
son-in-law. A week or two ago a Minister of State was com- 
pelled by a vote of the House of Commons to resign his high 
offices, for “ haste and want of caution ” in the disposal of his 
patronage, being expressly acquitted of every impure and 
corrupt motive. It is lawful to imagine the Bishop of Exeter 
rubbing his eyes and almost refusing to believe the evidence of 
his senses, when he remembers what Bishops of the Church of 
England used to be and to do at the period described by 
Sydney Smith, when “ Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery 
pressed heavily upon mankind,” and when “reverend rene- 
were advanced to the highest dignities of the Church 
Catholic and Protestant 
the time Dr. Phillpotts was chosen to the 
see of Exeter, Dr. Sparkes was Bishop of Ely. The admitted 
value of his see and its dependencies exceeded £27,000 a 
year, yet he gave to his son, the Rey. John Henry Sparkes, 
and his son-in-law, the Rev. Edward Fardell, no fewer than 
twelve preferments between them, the aggregate value of 
which exceeded four thousand a year. Prettyman, Bishop of 
Winchester, who died a few years before the appointment of 
Dr, Phillpotts to Exeter, also provided for his family in a most 
liberal manner. He had three sons in the Church, among 
whom he distributed thirteen valuable livings and preferments, 
as well as some considerable interest in the Mere and Spital 
charities. The Sutton family again were contemporaries with 
the Bishop of Exeter in his younger days. The Archbishop 
divided of the male portions of his family 
sixteen vicarages, and chaplaincies, besides precen- 
torships and dignities in cathedrals. He had also the prudence 

his daughters to men in Holy Orders. 
Hugh Percy, son of the Earl of Beverley, married one, and in 
the course of « ight years rect ived no fewer than « ight different 
preferments, esteemed to be worth at least £10,000 a vear. 
This fort ted Bishop of 
Carlisle letter of the law he 
to have 


held at the 
of his promotion; but he contrived to retain the valuable 
Prebendary of St. Paul. and also 
the Chancellorship of married 
the Rey. Croft, gave five of 
his most valuable preferments. To the Rey. Richard Lock- 
wood, who married the Arch bishop’s sister, h Lye, in one 
year, three vicarages and a prebendal stall. 

The Bishop of Exeter has had no such splendid 
Archbi: shop Sutton to dispense, yet he is not unw 
been the co ntemporary of thes dese 
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the deanery of Exeter was then vacant. But Thorverton was 
given by Dr, Phillpotts to Dr. (‘ol are, , h noe fi ra 
Cornish living to which the Bish p's own son-in-law, and 
since then the Bishop’s own son, was presented. Two « 

three « ther sons, and two or thre other sons-in-law 
have been provided for with good benefices in Devon and 


Cornwall. A 
his 


stall in Exeter Cathedral, for which one of 
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appear to be able to wrest Scripture to their own destruction, 
The warning that he who provideth not for his own household 
is worse than an infidel—applied by the apostle to those who 
neglect to provide daily bread and the bare necessaries of life— 
has been the cloak to cover the most unblushing nepotism and 
the most flagrant pluralism. But for the firmness of Earl 

Grey the Bishop would have been for more than thirty years 
one of the greatest pluralists in the Church. He obtained the 
living of Stanhope, worth £5,000 a year, for writing a pamphlet 

against Mr. Lambton, M.P., afterwards Lord Durham, who had 
attended a county meeting to protest against the Manchestex 
massacre. When the Bishop ok tained, the see of Exeter he 
wished to retain the rich ti ig. of Stanhope ¢ im conmendainr. 
The parishioners memorialized against him, but they might 
perhaps have vainly endeavoured to get rid of > him if Earl 
Grey had not succeeded the Duke of Wellington as First Lord 
of the Treasury. The Bishop's brother, Mr. Phillpotts, 
besought the House of Commons in vain for him. Lord Grey 
determined that the Bishop of Exeter should give up the living 
of Stanhope. It was said that the Bishop never forgave the 
Whigs for this disappointment. Times have changed so much 
that no Ministry, however strong or corrupt, would ever dream 
of giving its sanction to such an abuse; nor would even a 
prelate’s brother dare to stand up in the House of Commons 
and importune the House on the subject. 

A great deal of discontent has from time to time been caused 
by the distribution of the Bishop’s patronage, and his high 
flying disregard of public opinion in placing his sons and 
relatives in the best. appointments. A recent appointment 
would seem to show that the Bishop is not only ypu 
indifferent to the good opinion of his clergy and of the public, 
but that he finds a pleasure at times in flouting ard de fy ing 
it. Take his recent selection of an archdeacon. Th« clergy | of 
the diocese naturally thou ght that some one among them who 
had borne the burden an: | heat of the day might have been 
rewarded with the most eas le piece of preferment in the 
gift of the Bishop. Instead of choosing one of his own clergy, 
however, his lords hip sent to the north of 
archdeacon. 
among 


Scotland for a new 
ted caused much pain and surprise 
clergy of the cathedral, but th 1rous shout, 
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the High Church party at the slight shown to them by the 
selection of a stranger. Humility and obedience are necessary 


virtues in a priesthood, and in no ciocese im Englan 


clergy more sorely tried in these particulars. We are assur d, 
and entirely believe, that if the Bishop thought fit to select a 
High Ch urchman there was no né essity whatever for going 
out of his diocese in search of an energetic, conscientious, and 
talented archdeacon. His difficulty would rather have been to 
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of our visit, did not supply the necessary proof. Anything 
more commonplace it would be difficult to imagin (1 , 
from a notice in the Record, the Avchceacon remarked : 

‘‘ Tt was by church music, it is said, that the world was won b *k 
from Arianism in the fourth ceut ry ; but forit Athanasius lived in vaim, 
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else is ever heard in a Wesleyan chapel. The sacred music of | 
the Wesleyans could have lured but few away from the Church 
of England. It was the preaching mainly that drew worship- 
pers to their chapels. The pulpits of the Establishment were | 
filled by formalists; by divines whose inner man had no 
sympathy with the truths which it was their duty to teach | 
and inculcate. They slept the sleep of spiritual death, while 
the preaching of Wesley and his itinerant preachers fell upon 
the hearts of the people with the freshness and the force of 
inspiration. As a general rule, the sermons of the Wesleyans 
are as excellent as their singing is indifferent. Even in their 
poorer chapels, where their ministers are, perhaps, somewhat 
homely, it is very rare to hear a cold unimpassioned sermon ; 
while in their larger places of worship there is generally 
an amount of attractive eloquence which the clergy of the 
Church of England would vainly attempt to supply. In com- 
parison with the Wesleyan singing, the average quality of the 
Church music in the diocese of Exeter is excellent, and yet the 
Wesleyans, who, we are told, have a great love for music, are 
not attracted by it. Is it not possible, after all, that it is the 
sermon that is unpopular, and that a more attractive manner 
of preaching would be more likely to please than a greater 
amount of artistic power in the singing P 

We alluded last week to the extraordinary activity and 
influence of Dissent in the diocese of Exeter. In the cathedral 
city of Exeter it might be imagined the Church would reign 
supreme. Irrespective of the parochial clergy, the cathedral 
staff alone would seem to be of the most influential description. 
Besides Dr. Phillpotts, the bishop, Viscount Middleton, the 
dean, and the sub-dean, the Right Rev. Walter John Trower, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Gibraltar (how he can efficiently perform 
the duties of both appointments we are at a loss to imagine), 
there are an archdeacon, fifteen prebendaries, five priest-vicars, 
eleven chaplains to the bishop, four examining chaplains, a 


chancellor of the diocese, the Ven. W. J. Phillpotts, a proctor to | 


convocation, besides some half a dozen lay-vicars, and as many 
secondaries. At first sight it would appear that, against so 
numerous and powerful a body of the clergy of the Church of 
England, Dissent would have but little chance of success. This 
is by no means the case. In Exeter we find there are two 
chapels for the Independent Dissenters, three for the Baptists, 
three for the Wesleyans, one for the Primitive Methodists, one 
for the Bible Christians, a tabernacle for the Calvinistic Dis- 
senters, five chapels for the Plymouth Brethren, one Unitarian 


chapel, a meeting-house for the Society of Friends, a Presby- | 


terian Church of Scotland, a Roman Catholic chapel, and a 
Jewish synagogue. Nor must it be imagined that these are 
simply buildings without congregations. The majority of these 
chapels are exceedingly well attended, the ministers very efficient, 
and much respected by their congregations. 
regret to say (writing from a Churchman’s point of view) that 
these chapels, proportionably with their size, have more nume- 
rous congregations than the churches; possibly without even 
excepting the cathedral itself, notwithstanding the attractive 
nature of its services. 

The results of the Bishop’s administration of the affairs of 
his diocese—over and above the danger to which Protestantism 
is imagined to be exposed by the High Church principles of his 
lordship and a very large portion of his clergy—have stimu- 
lated the Nonconformist clergy to extra zeal. In Manchester 
and other cathedral towns, where the population is partly manu- 
facturing, the influence of Dissent would excite less worder 
than its prominence in the midst of an agricultural district, 
and among a population most likely to be attached to the 
Church. Exeter appears to be inhabited almost entirely by the 
latter class, and yet the Dissenters are exceedingly numerous as 
well as powerful and intelligent. 

In Exeter are many educational and charitable institutions, 
and all, without exception, appear to be well managed. 
Among the educational establishments directly in connection 
with the Church is the Exeter Diocesan Training College for 
Schoolmasters, founded in 1840. The building, which is large 
and commodious, standing on an area of not less than three 
acres, was erected at a cost exceeding £10,000, by far the 
greater portion being raised by subscription. It has also a 
handsome chapel. The average number of students resident 
throughout the year 1863 was 50, that of the preceding year 42. 
In October, 1864, there were 44 under instruction. 

Another institution, worthy of all commendation from the 
good service it does in the cause of religion, is the “ Exeter 
Diocesan Association for Promoting the employment of 
additional Curates in populous places.” This society is engaged 
im providing additional clergy in thickly-populated towns and 
wide-spread country-parishes in the diocese of Exeter. In the last 
year alone it was instrumental! in fi nding no fewer than eighteen 


and tenements became vested in them. 


On the whole we | 


additional clergy for as many parishes, containing on an 
average 4,400 inhabitants, in which the value of the benefices 
does not average above £135 per annum, while from dense 
populations or wide extent they are utterly incapable of being 
properly worked by the incumbent alone. It is utterly dis- 
graceful to so wealthy a county as Devonshire, that the income 
from subscriptions and donations for this excellent institution 
did not last year exceed £1,300, a large proportion of which was 
subscribed out of the county. One Nonconformist gentleman 
annually gives more out of his own pocket, to pay for the 
instruction of ministers of his own denomination in Devonshire, 
than the aggregate subscriptions of the whole of the laity of 
the Church of England in the county to this association put 
together ! 

In Hele’s Commercial School, in Exeter, we have a specimen 
of the infamous manner in which the funds of many of our 
educational institutions were misapplied. In the year 1632 a 
certain Elize Hele, the founder, conveyed to certain trustees 
seven manors and various lands and hereditaments to be applied 
to charitable purposes—such as the maintenance and education 
of poor children in St. John’s Hospital, £400 for a poor 
maiden’s school in Hele’s Hospital, the maintenance of a school- 
master in Newton, also for one in Totnes, and other benevolent 
purposes. At last the matter was brought under the notice 
of the Charity Commissioners, and as, on investigation, hardly 
any of the intentions of the trust were carried out in 
anything like a satisfactory manner, a suit was instituted in 
the name of the Attorney-General against the then exist- 
ing trustees, heirs, and descendants of the founder; and as 
it was found that large sums had accrued from fines for 
the renewal of leases, &c., which were then in their hands 
unappropriated, the Court decreed that the money should 
be vested in the Crown. By an order of the Lord Chancellor, 
made in 1837 under an Act of Parliament, new trustees were 
appointed for the management of these charities, and the lands 
The inhabitants of 
Exeter now took up the matter warmly, and petitioned her 
Majesty on the subject, who, in November, 1839, issued her 
Royal warrant, and after ordering the funds to be invested in 
the Woods and Forests, the Commissioners were empowered 
to apply a considerable sum from the gross amount in their 
hands for erecting a school-house for the education of boys. 
The same warrant also directed that a sum should be set 
apart for maintaining two exhibitions for boys attending the 
school; £1,000 for the purpose of erecting a building to be 
devoted to the education of persons destined to the profession 
of schoolmasters, to be called the Exeter Model School; £400 
for the erection of an infant school, and another sum for building 
a school for girls. All these are at last completed, and are 
now in full operation, doing a vast amount of good, and the 
bequests, after lying almost dormant for more than two cen- 
turies, are at present applied in carrying out the intentions of 
the founder. 

Another admirable institution in Exeter worthy of all com- 
mendation is the “ Free Cottages,” near St. David’s-hill. The 
ground on which these cottages stand was purchased by 
a citizen, formerly a tradesman in the town (Mr. John 
Dinham), and made over to trustees for the purpose of having 
erected on it a number of cottages for decayed inhabitants of 
Exeter who had been in good circumstances, but who, by 
unavoidable misfortune, had been reduced to poverty. Two 
other qualifications are necessary for candidates—that they 
shall not be possessed of more than £20 a year, and 
that they shall be of irreproachable reputation. Mr. 
Dinham himself erected twenty-four cottages, in blocks 
of four each; eight others were built by a testimonial fund 
subscribed by his fellow citizens as a mark of respect to 
the benevolent founder; and eight more by a gentleman of 
fortune in Exeter. One great feature in these cottages is the 
total absence of the “charity badge” about them. Their 
elevation is in excellent design, they are beautifully built, and 
are kept in perfect order. The situation on which they stand 
is picturesque and beautiful in the extreme, and the whole 
undertaking does vast credit, not only to the benevolence 
which prompted it, but the good taste evinced in carrying 
it out. 

There are various other charitable institutions in Exeter 
which well merit notice, and many of them connected with the 
Church of England, all well managed, and doing great good, 
but which space will not allow us to describe in detail. 
Among the most useful are the Diocesan Committee of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, a Missionary 
Studentship Association, a Deaf and Dumb Institution, a 
Female Penitentiary, an Institution for the Blind, a Reforma- 
tory, and several others of an equally useful description. 
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Before taking leave of the Bishop of Exeter, we ought to 
mention the strictness with which he has insisted on his clergy 
doing the parochial duty assigned to them, at least in that part 
of the diocese which his physical capabilities allow him to 
keep immediately under his control and supervision. It is 
true that in Cornwall great irregularities still exist, but they 
may be attributed in great part to the Bishop’s advanced 
period of life, which precludes him from being able to exercise 
sufficient supervision over that part of his diocese. Even 
there he has undoubtedly worked a great reformation, while 
in Devonshire there is certainly very little to complain of. He 
has also been a strong enemy to absenteeism among his clergy, 
and not only has he insisted on their residence in their parishes, 
but he has to a very great extent succeeded, as the following 
short statement will show :— 

1838 1848 1853 1858 1862 


Incumbents, non-resident ............ 181 128 97 77 54 

Incumbents, resident .................. 430 499 538 600 647 
Number of clergy serving :— 

I Ss ORES oc nagussdsasaivencss 441 524 558 621 669 

Curates of non-resident incumbents 161 96 80 50 32 

Curates of resident incumbents ...... 108 167 202 210 211 


710 787 840 881 902 








FINE ARTS. 


MR. WALTON’S PICTURES OF THE ALPS. 


Mr. WAtron has assumed a position of no smal] pretensions as 
the painter of the Alps; but we must admit at once that no one 
has shown a better right to it. It would be too much to say that 
the pictures of Alpine scenery, which he has painted for some 
years past, realize, to the fullest extent, one’s conceptions of what 
the Alpine landscape presents as a subject of most impressive 
grandeur, but they certainly come nearer to it than any. Perhaps, 
if Turner had devoted himself to one grand effort at a picture of the 
Alps, he would have left an example of his power over this as he 
has in almost every other kind of scenery. But it would seem as if 
this greatest of imaginative landscape painters was too conscious 
of the difficulties to venture upon the attempt ; not but that he did 
paint the Alps, but it was with a certain reserve, and not in the way 
that Mr. Walton attempts the subject. Perhaps Turner was right 
to avoid any too close familiarity with those stupendous, snow-clad 
heights reaching to the skies, and to keep them in the distance of 
his pictures where they fall into the natural region of mystery. 
This may be the more obvious and artistic treatment of mountain 
forms so abrupt, and at the same time on such a vast scale that 
they seem to defy all mortal hands, especially when the landscape 
assumes an aspect of strange and supernatural character by 
the mingling of mountains, and rocks, and trees, with rugged seas 
of ice and fantastic snow-peaks towering away in the clouds, till 
the whole scene assumes the aspect of another world. 

The peculiar tints of colour, too, that prevail in the higher 
Alpine regions, in which white and blue are contrasted violently 
with green, and occasionally with red, as when the morning or 
evening sun strikes upon the view, render the painting of the various 
effects seen in the Alpine landscape a very arduous study indeed 
and one that demands the nicest sense, not only of the actual 
colour, but of how to adjust these grand effects of Nature to 
the very limited sphere of a picture. If the painter can resist the 
high flights which Nature, in this tremendous mood, inspires 
and urges him to attempt, and can set to work deliberately 
to do his best at painting the objects before him, he is more likely 
to succeed in conveying an impression of the actual scenery 
than if he painted from memory a more imaginative and a 
more regularly-arranged picture. We have all seen many pic- 
tures of the Alps of this kind in our different exhibitions, but 
very seldom one that could be pronounced satisfactory, and 
thus it is that artists have generally renounced the attempt. Mr. 
W alton, however, encouraged it would seem by the Alpine Club 
and himself a first-rate mountaineer, has painted the Alps as he 
has seen them, and without any wish to idealize or throw any 
treatment of his own over scenes which, if at all adequately repre- 
sented, must be impressive and natural. We can readily understand 
how, to one who has made the campaign and braved all the 
dangers, anything that pretended to show the scene of his exploits 
merely in an elegant pictorial and pleasing manner, would be 
simply contemptible. Mr. Walton, in the series of beautiful 
drawings exhibited at the German Gallery, in Bond-street, has been 
evidently in earnest. He paints the peaks and valleys, the glaciers 
and the awful depths, and those beautiful effects of colour seen 
only in these snowy regions, with surprising truth, and without any 
of the stiffness and harshness which belong to the new realistic 
school of artists. The view of the Mer“de Glace, Chamounix, is 
very remarkable for the truth of every detail, and still more for 
the extraordinary appearance of immense size given by a 
drawing of very moderate dimensions. The party of tiny 
figures climbing in the snow and ice are so skilfully placed in 
the picture, and so well proportioned, that we might fancy our- 
selves standing on some great frosty pinnacle looking down upon 








| the scene. The drawing of Mont Blanc, as seen from the Col 
d’Auterne, is equally remarkable for the faithfulness of the work, 
and there is a fine clear air of blue over the landscape which gives 
completely the impression of the atmosphere in these mountain 
heights. A very beautiful example of Alpine colour is in the 
“View near Courmayeur,” in which a bright rainbow arches right 
across the picture; and another piece of rich colouring is the 
drawing of the “ Aiguille and Glacier de Trient,” seen under the 
beautiful effect of the setting sun lighting up the tops of the red 
granite peaks, and contrasting finely with the rich greens and 
browns of the firs in the shade below. 

There are several others which might be pointed out for the 
excellence of the work, but those we have mentioned are the most 
remarkable. Most of them have been lent for exhibition by members 
of the Alpine Club, for whom they have been painted, and this is 
a recommendation of their accuracy. It is proposed to reproduce 
the series by chromolithography, and, from the simplicity of the 
colouring, and the purity of the tints, we should say this will be 
done with perfect success. It will add much to the interest of a 
work of this kind to have with each view a description written by 
the Rev. T. G. Bonney, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
who is a distinguished member of the Alpine Club. But apart 
from this, the drawings form an exhibition of very great interest, 
and they are remarkable as specimens of the art of water-colour 
painting. 








MUSIC. 


Tue revival, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, of Mozart’s “Zauberflote” 
(“Tl Flauto Magico”) will render even still more remarkable the 
season and the management which have also produced Cherubini’s 
“Medea.” The two works, while both belonging to the highest 
class and the same period of art, are essentially dissimilar in tone 
and treatment. With all reverence for the vastly superior genius 
of Mozart, it is impossible to deny that “ Medea” is conceived 
more strictly in accordance with the principles which should govern 
dramatic music than “ Zauberflote,” although the latter work is 
unquestionably far superior in inventive genius and spontaneous 
flow of melody—the technical skill and artistic acquirement being 
perhaps equally admirable in both, comparing, for instance, the 
great concerted movement in the first act of “Medea” with the 
scene in the second act of “ Zauberfléite,” where the two armed 
men sing a chorale while the orchestra is employed in the most 
elaborate and ingenious counterpoint in the style of Bach. But 
whereas Cherubini sought to realize only his own ideal of artistic 
truth, it is indisputable that Mozart, in this, the last but one of his 
dramatic works, aimed directly at pleasing a large theatrical public, 
by a profusion of captivating tunes, which, charming as they are, 
are so detached, and follow in such rapid succession, as materially 
to weaken anything like sustained effect, or the heroic or romantic 
interest at which the subject is supposed to aim. True, the book 
is about the most stupid and incoherent concoction that was ever 
set to music—the crude production of a manager out at elbows, 
who hoped to (and actually did) retrieve his fortune by the co- 
operation of Mozart, who, with the invariable facility of his too 
pliable nature, was easily cajoled, not only into this unworthy 
companionship, but also into an excess of detached tune writing, 
which gives a fragmentary effect to the opera; and, as already 
said, interferes with anything like dignity or elevation of 
sentiment. Nowhere throughout the opera are there such 
sustained and masterly concerted pieces as in his previous 
operas, “ Figaro” and “ Don Giovanni ;” and, notwithstanding 
Beethoven’s preference for this work, it is difficult to estimate 
“ Zauberflite” so highly as those earlier operas. To us “ Zauber- 
flite”’ is one of the many instances of Mozart’s want of that neces- 
sary power of resistance which is the only protection, in art as in 
morals, against the lowering tendencies of external influences. 
With the most spontaneous musical genius, and the most extra- 
ordinary facility the world ever saw, and the complying readiness 
of a nature almost childlike in its amiable simplicity, Mozart 
poured forth the treasures of his inexhaustible invention at any 
bidding, without pausing to consider whether he was allying him- 
self with what might afterwards seriously affect the fate of his 
works. Thus, in his earlier days, most of the church music which 
he produced at the Court of the Archbishop of Salzburg was 
written, with ready compliance, in the tawdry and brilliant style 
which alone was in favour there, although no composer was ever 
more qualified for the highest style of church composition, as he 
has sufficiently evidenced in some of the purest of his works in 
that school. Had Mozart used the same caution and selection in 
the choice of an opera book that most other great dramatic com- 
posers have exercised, he would assuredly have rejected “Die 
Zauberflote,” with its sham metaphysical mysticism and the very 
realistic buffooneries of Monostatos, Papageno, and Papagena. 
Yet, with all the lowering influences of the text, the music com- 
prises some pieces fully worthy of the composer of “ Don Giovanni” 
and “ Figaro ”—as, for instance, the beautiful introduction, all the 
noble priestly music, and the scene in the ecclesiastical style pre- 
viously referred to; the grandeur of which only the more throws 
into the shade the pretty tunes sung by Papageno and Monostatos. 
These contrasts are too violent and in too close juxtaposition to be 
in accordance with the true principles of art ; and therefore it is 
that we can never place “‘ Die Zauberflite” among the best of 
Mozart’s operas, although containing individual pieces in his best 


style. 
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The performance was generally excellent. lma de 
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Murska has scarcely yet been heard to such advantage as in the 
P= of the Queen of Night, her delivery of the great bravura song 

ing especially admirable. Here again is an instance of Mozart's 
amiable personality overriding all considerations of rigid principles 
of art. ‘This song was written to display the peculiar powers of 
execution of his sister-in-law, Madame Lange, and the exhibition 
of musical gymnastics which it involves, is utterly at variance with 
dramatic truth, and the scenic situation, The most satisfactor 
performance was the Papageno of Mr, Santley, who, althoug 

erhaps scarcely possessing sufficient vis comica, sang the music as 
it has scarcely ever been sung. Pamina found an excellent repre- 
sentative in Madame Harriers-Wippern, whose sympathetic style 

ve full effect to the tender expression of Mozart’s music. Dr. 
ie as Tamino was, as usual, intelligent and earnest, but hard. 
Malle. Sinico as Papagena made the most of a small part, and the 
same may be said of Signor Stagno as Monostatos. The least 
satisfactory performance was that of Herr Wolrath as Sarastro. 
The music of the three ladies attendant on the Queen of Night had 
the advantage of the co-operation of Madame Trebelli. The chorus 
was, as it has been throughout the season at this house, excellent ; 
and the orchestra was heard to great advantage in the exquisite 
details of Mozart’s instrumentation—especially in the magnificent 
overture, encored as a matter of course. After a period of hesita- 
tion, “ Tannhauser” is again announced for production this season 
—the part of the hero to be given, it is said, to Signor Carrion. 

With the eighth performance of the Philharmonic Society on 
Monday, the concert season may be said to have quite terminated. 
The interest of the following programme ceutres, as usual, almost 
entirely in the instrumental music : 


Symphony in C minor (No. 1) ................0csec ees Mendelssohn. 
Air de Valse, Madame Trebelli (Faust) ............ Gounod. 
Concerto in C, Herr Pauer ...................cc ccc cee ees Mozart. 
Romanza, Mdile. Sarolta (11 Giuramento) ......... Mercadante. 
Fantasia-Overture (MS.) “ Paradise and the Peri” 

(composed expressly for the society)...,........... Sterndale Bennett. 

PART II. 

is cach iideterednes <ncacreqvtstscecnesnssesies Beethoven. 
Romanza, Signor Gardoni, “Si tanto in ira” 

ST ess tinea Tih anh thnbasovd> ashaneasceciagsans sce Donizetti. 
Cavatina, Madame Trebelli, ‘Ah! quel giorno” 

IEE Sunstone nxobacessiaeyss cetbiogasstiaies . Rossini. 
CH I co knds oeds cb csceccedowsddvcvdebes cas Weber. 


Conductor —Profegsor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. 


Mendelssohn’s Symphony, the first of the four published, but the 
thirteenth work of the kind produced by this great musical 
prodigy, is so full of genius and imagination, passion and expres- 
sion, and artistic finish, that it is difficult to imagine it the pro- 
duction of a boy barely fifteen years old—yet such is the fact, and 
its extraordinary merit furnishes a strong argument against the 
suppression, by the Leipsic Committee, of so many of its author’s 
works of the same and even of a later period. It is not at all 
likely that this one early symphony should be so transcendently 


beautiful and all the others worthless. Even the Reformation | 


Symphony, produced some years afterwards, in early manhood, is 


delssohn esteemed it as the best of his works up to that time. It is 
to be regretted that there is not some kind of international artistic 
Court to compel the publication of such treasures of genius, which 
ought to belong to the public ; in the sane way that the Court of 


Chancery enforces the production of important documents by un- | 


ean F - : et ae. none ro in, tein! awake 74, 296 , 
willing withholders, Mozart's exquisite Pianoforte Concerto was | Shipping companies, upon a paid-up capital of £4,396,000 show 





questions relating to our armaments are nevertheless worthy of 
notice. The subject of torpedoes is one of great importance. These 
engines of destruction, which were first employed during the 
Russian war, and since then during the American conflict, have 
just recently engaged the attention of the French Government. 
The instruments which have been devised by Mr. Nathaniel J. 
Holmes, and whose power has been tested experimentally at Toulon, 
seem to possess a destructive force which surpasses that of our other 
engines of destruction. Mr. Holmes’s torpedoes, unlike those 
heretofore employed, do not occasion the destruction of those 
engaged in working them. They are ignited by means of electricity, 
and are used with great facility. In the Toulon experiment, with 
a charge of little more than a hundred pounds of gunpowder, a 
vessel 150 feet long and more than 40 feet broad, was instan- 
taneously destroyed while floating in deep water. ‘“ At the word 
of command given by Admiral Chabannes, a dull crashing sound 
filled the air, and to the amazement of the 20,000 spectators who 
witnessed the experiment, the devoted craft was effaced from the 
surface of the water. The portions of the vessel examined after- 
wards, all bore testimony to the tremendous effects of the concus- 
sion, even with a depth of water of sixteen clear feet between the 
ship's bottom and the top of the sunken torpedo.” It is asserted, 
too, but with what degree of justice of course experience alone can 
show, that “the explosion of a torpedo charged with 2,000tb of 
gunpowder, is sufficient to destroy the strongest iron-clad yet built ; 
and, whereas a limit exists to the strength of our vessels, and the 
weight of their armour-plates, there is neither in practice nor in 
theory any limit to the force of the torpedo.” 





=x. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


JOINT-STOCK SPECULATIONS: THEIR VALUE 
AND PROSPECTS. 
No. I1].—Suarermc Companies. 


Tue year 1861, which gave to commerce the advantage of 
limited liability, appears to have clogged the gift with some 
conditions inimical to the success of the great majority of the 
companies which it called into existence. We have seen 
(Lonvon Review, July 1) what a poor figure the Joint-Stock 
Banks established after that year present beside those esta- 
blished before; how many were the failures, comparing present 
market value with paid-up capital; how small the suc- 
cesses of those which did not fail. In the case of the Financial 
Associations and Discount Companies (Lonpon Review, July 8) 
we had no means of contrasting results before and since the 
year of limited liability, for, with a single exception, all these 
speculations have come into existence since 1861. So far as 
this exception, the National Discount Company, went, the 
contrast was still in favour of the days when limited liability 


| was not. And now when we come to shipping companies, the 
persistently withheld from publicity, although we know that Men- | 


carefully, but rather coldly played by Herr Pauer; who some- | 


what over-embellished the slow movement with bravura passages 
scarcely in accordance with the general style of the work. Of 
Professor Bennett's Overture we have already spoken more than 
once as a series of fragmentary scraps, so trite and undeveloped as 
to resemble a rambling improvisation rather than a composition. 
The remaining instrumental pieces call for no special comment— 
neither do the vocal performances. 








SCIENCE. 





Those who are told that the position of medical men in the 
Royal Navy is far below what it should be, are apt to say that if 
such wre the case, men connected with the service would loudly 
demand reform. A pamphlet, which has been written by Dr. F. J. 
Brown, of Rochester, who himself was a naval medical officer, 
serves to enlighten the public as to the possibility of those in the 
service demanding a change in the present system. The two fol- 


1861, are important, as evincing the spirit of fairness in which our 


same contrast meets us. Of seven companies established prior 
to 1861, only one—the Bristol Steam Navigation Company— 
shows a decrease in the market value of its paid-up capital, 
while of eight established since that year, not one shows an 
increase! Rejecting the Bristol Steam Navigation, the old 


an increase in their market value of £6,935,790 in March, and 
of £7,097,980 in June. The new companies upon a total 
paid-up capital of £2,117,500 show a decrease in market value 


| to the extent of £724,150 in March, and of £773,050 in June. 


For this remarkable contrast between the old and the new 
companies, we may perhaps find an explanation in the fact 


| that the latter have been created by the principle of limited 


authorities act in some cases!—“ All combinations of persons | 


belonging to the fleet for the purpose of bringing about alterations 
in the existing Rules and Regulations of the Royal Navy, whether 
affecting their interests individually or collectively, are prohibited,” 
&c. “ Kvery person belonging to the fleet is forbidden to write for 
any newspaper on subjects connected with the Naval Service ; or 
to publish, or cause to be published, directly or indirectly, in a 
newspaper or other periodical, any matter or thing belonging to 
the service.” ‘ atu 
Although there appears to be little probability of our being 
engaged in war with any other nation for some time to come, 


liability. ‘That principle naturally gave an immediate, and, 
if we may be allowed the expression, an inconsiderate impetus 
to speculation. Men who would not venture upon any enter- 
prise when by doing so they rendered themselves liable to their 
last shilling, had no objection to risk a few hundreds or 
thousands when they knew that, let the worst come to the 
worst, they would lose so much and no more. The spirit of 
speculation freed from restraint set no bounds to its operations. 
New companies sprang up with mushroom growth, and every 
fresh claimant for public support obtained it. But with the 


lowing clauses from the Admiralty Instructions of August 6th, | removal of that dread of responsibility to the uttermost 


| farthing, which had kept men from speculating, disappeared 


much of the caution which should be exercised by investors 
whether their liability is limited or unlimited. Probably to 
this it is owing that the companies established since 1861 have 
met with such bad success. There has not been that rigid 
investigation first into the prospects and next into the manage- 
ment of these adventures on which their success depends. 
But if this precaution is necessary with regard to all joint- 
stock speculations, it is especially so with regard to shipping 
companies. There is no class of property open to such pro- 
digal waste and unnecessary outlay of money, the result of bad: 
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management, as steamships. As investments, steamship com- 
panies are safe and lucrative when well chosen, but the few 
that have succeeded render caution on the part of investors 
indispensable. ‘They should look carefully to the prospects of 
its success; for example, to its trade; and above all to the 
character and standing of those who will have the direction 
and conduct of its affairs. The great cost of the hulls and 
machinery of large ocean-going steamers, varying from 
£30,000 to upwards of £100,000; their liability to accident; 
the heavy cost of repairs in that case, and the expense of 
working them, all contribute to render adventures in companies 
undertaking them hazardous. We may instance, by way of 
example, the Galway Packet Line, which in the course of one 
or two years sunk considerably over half a million. Though 
the company was subsidized by Government, and had the sym- 
pathies of the whole Irish nation at its back, its history from 
first to last was one of disaster. From the very outset its 
organization was defective ; indifferent vessels were put upon 
the station ; and it speedily fell into bad repute and into diffi- 
culties from which it could never be extricated, though some of 
the most able men in London afterwards undertook the direction 
of its affairs. But this was a case of bad management. A line 
of steamers established with a definite object, and having the 
certainty of a good trade in passengers and cargo, and no 
necessity of running at a very high rate of speed, is, with good 
management, pretty sure of success. Ifa high rate of speed 
has to be maintained for mail or special service, subsidies or 
increased grants, or extra rates on freight and passage-money 
are absolutely necessary, as the wear and tear, and liability to 
damage of machinery become very much greater, and as the con- 


sumption of coal is considerably increased. Indeed, ocean-going 
steamers for carrying passengers and cargo ata high rate of 
speed have never yet been found to pay without a subsidy— 
witness the Collins American Jine, the General Screw Steam- 
ship Company, the Anglo-Luzo Brazilian Line, and many 
others. 

As a proof of what good. management will do we may cite 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company and the Royal Mail 
Company. Both Have passed through great vicissitudes yet 
both are now eminently prosperous. The Royal Mail has had 
to contend with unwonted difficulties. It has lost twelve large 
steamers, some of which were valued at upwards of £100,000. 
These losses it has borne out of its own insurance fund; yet 
the shares now stand at above 80 per cent. premium, and last 
year the dividend on the paid-up capital amounted to about 
24 per cent. There was atime, however, in the early days of 
this company, when some of its proprietors would have given 
their shares away without any consideration, and at one time 
it was seriously contemplated to abandon the enterprise alto- 
gether. Good and prudent management on the part of the 
directors has retrieved the fortunes of the Company and raised 
it to its present prosperous position. The case of these two 
companies on the one hand, and that of the Galway Packet 
Company on the other, show how much depends on manage- 
ment. Indeed, no shipping company has succeeded which has 
not been conspicuous for good management; and when we find 
that the market value of those companies which have had the 
benefit of this advantage has increased, we find it hard to resist 
the suspicion that it is for want of it that others have so 
seriously declined. 


SHIPPING COMPANIES ESTABLISHED BEFORE 1861. 
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NATION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES meee a Dei mt 
account of the affairs of another, subject to their opinion as to 
: Wun one Life Insurance Company merges in another, | the desirability of accepting a proposal for the amalgamation 
which assumes its liabilities, it should be a matter of interest | of the two concerns, or of the purchase of the one whose affairs 
to the members or shareholders of each to know that the are laid before them, involving, as such a course does, a certain 
t position of neither is thereby endangered, or even deteriorated. | probability of the rejection of the proffered bargain, would 
But in point of fact, as these things are now managed, the render amalgamations or purchases impossible, since no Com- 
shareholders know nothing of what is being done until the pany would encounter the risk of the damage which would 
terms are arranged, and the y are calle d in to sanc tion the 1m, ensue to its business from a capricious retu: al of the proposed 
As a body of shi areholders could not participate in a negotia- | union. No doubt in the world this is really a very great 


tion, and have already appointed a number of gentlemen to | practical objection, and we fully admit that the nec essity for 


represent them for such purposes, — is no hardship in this such an exposure would put an end to nineteen out of 


provided that, when the matter is brous tht before the share- 
holders, and their sanction for the am: algamt ition is asked, the 


facts are laid before them with sufficient fullness os nable 
& reasonably competent person to come to some conclusion on 
them ; to form a judgment as to the safety or desi ‘abilit y of 
accepting the proposal made to them. But thi: ver don 


We affirm a universal negative. If it has bales done in any 
case that can be brought forward, we are wrong. 


lamenting this result we consider that the objection itself is in 
favour of such a clear and complete statement as we would 
desire to have, and that if the comsequence of it were that 
nineteen out of twenty amalgamations or purchases were not 
carried out such a result is rather desirable than one that should 
be avoided. We have always maintained that the public should 
be furnished with ample and complete information to enable it 


twenty amalgamations or purchases. But then, instead of 
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to judge of the condition of every public company, and more 
especially of every insurance company which draws a large 
present income from the public charged with distant future 
liabilities. Every honest and solvent company should desire 
to give the public the requisite evidences of its ability to meet 
its engagements. Ifa company owes this to the public, still 
more if possible does it owe it to the shareholders of a com- 
pany to whom it is proposed to assume its liabilities. If the 
disclosure of the position of a company would militate against 
the purchase of its business, and, as a consequence, would 
diminish the confidence of the public in its ability to meet its 
future liabilities, ten times more, instead of ten times less, ought 
the disclosure to be insisted on. 

We have been led to make these remarks by the perusal of 
a pamphlet in the form of a letter to the shareholders and 
policy-holders of the “ European” on the recent amalgamation 
of the “ British Nation” with that company, by Mr. Callow, 
who describes himself as a shareholder and policy-holder in the 
same company, and also as its chief clerk—a position which we 
confess seems hardly compatible with the publication of a 
pamphlet in which the management of the directors of the 
office is called in question. No information, however, derived 
from his official position is given by Mr. Callow. 

It appears that both these offices have collected their 
business by the process of amalgamation. The “ British 
Nation,” we are told by Mr. Callow, represents twenty-three 
amalgamated offices, and we infer from another statement 
in the pamphlet that the “ European” represents ten. The 
twenty-three represented by the “ British Nation” were, we 
are told, of the average age of fourteen years in 1864, The 
amount insured in the “British Nation” was, we are in- 
formed, upwards of £5,000,000. We learn also that the 
amount insured in the “ European” was about £4,000,000. 
Here, then, are two large offices united in one, with future 
liabilities amounting to about £9,000,000. And here is a 
shareholder and policy-holder complaining that he does not 
know, and cannot find out, the actual state of his own office, 
and that it has just taken on itself the liabilities of another 
office with £5,000,000 insured in it, and that the only guarantee 
which he has for the sufficiency of the funds transferred to 
meet this and other liabilities of the company whose business 
is transferred is, that the directors of his own office have been 
guided by the opinion of Mr. Finlaison. We have no doubt 
that the directors of the “European” have acted wisely in 
consulting Mr. Finlaison, whose opinion, from the circumstance 
of his being, as we believe he is, the Actuary of the National 
Debt, naturally carries great weight; but there is no advice 
obtainable of so much weight and authority as to dispense 
with the production to the parties interested of such informa- 
tion as will enable them to form their own opinion, or, if they 
feel themselves unable to form an opinion, as will enable them 
to get a trustworthy opinion from others. The higher and the 
more infallible the professional advice obtained by the directors, 
the less need they fear such an exposition of the facts as would 
enable the public to canvass them. We are persuaded in this, 
as in other cases, that all suppressed information is, in the 
opinion of those who suppress it, of a character rather to 
damage than to enhance the reputation of a company, and, 
without pretending that the rule is of absolutely universal 
application, we can offer the public none which is so nearly 
universally applicable for the purpose of discriminating between 
sound and unsound, safe and unsafe, life insurance companies 
than that those are safe and sound which make the most com- 
plete and unreserved exposure of their affairs, and that those 
are unsafe and unsound which conceal such facts as would 
enable a competent judge to form a reliable opinion of their 
condition. 








THE LONDON FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION. 


We have much pleasure in correcting a clerical error in last 
week’s table of the Financial Associations, by which it was made to 
appear that the market value of the London Financial had seriously 
declined. The fact is that upon a paid-up capital of £600,000 its 








ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is rather more than 
1-10th per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 


By advices from Hamburg, the price of gold is 428} per mark, and 
the short exchange on London is 13°74 per £1 sterling. Standard 
gold at the English Mint price is, therefore, about 3-10ths per cent. 
dearer in London than in Hamburg. 


The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at sixty 
days’ sight is 109} to 109} per cent. At this rate there is scarcely 
any profit on the importation of gold from the United States. 


Consols are now quoted 89 to 90 for money, and 90 to } for the 
account (August 8). 


The discount market remains quiet, with a good supply of money, 
but the rate for choice bills are maintained at 2 to 3 percent. At 
the Bank Discount-office there has been an increase of business, 
owing perhaps to the withdrawals of gold for exportation. The bulk 
of the quarterly advances have been returned to the Bank, and the 
residue will be payable during the next few days. In the Stock 
Exchange, owing to the large supply of money, short loans on English 
Government securities were offered at 1} to 2 per cent. 


_ The report of the London Financial Association (Limited) has been 
issued. It states that the accounts, made up to the 30th of June 
last, show, after deducting expenses of every kind, and rebate of in- 
terest, calculated at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, a total of 
£108,943 to the credit of profit and loss. The above sum includes 
the balance of £40,063 brought forward from last year. The directors 
recommend payment of a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, and a bonus of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax ; 
which together will absorb £45,000, and leave a balance of £62,660 to 
be carried forward to next half-year. The dividend and bonus, 
amounting together to £1. 2s. 6d. per share, will be payable on and 
after the 18th instant. 


At the meeting on Wednesday of the Union Bank of London, a 
very satisfactory report was presented. The nett profits for the six 
months amounted to £144,879, making, with £61,375 brought for- 
ward, a total of £206,255. A dividend, at the rate of 15 per cent. 
per annum, and a bonus of 7} per cent., were declared, free of in- 
come-tax—being, together, at the rate of 30 per cent. per annum. 
The unappropriated balance is £21,255, which is to be carried forward 
to a new profit and loss account. 


The firm of Overend, Gurney, & Co. is about to transfer its business 
to a company of which three of the present proprietors will be 
directors, and two of them, Mr. Henry E. Gurney and Robert Birkbeck, 
undertake the management. The capital is fixed at £5,000,000, in 
shares of £50 each, on which it is not proposed to call up more than 
£15 per share, or £1,500,000, leaving a reserve of £3,500,000 to meet 
contingencies. The consideration for the goodwill and premises of 
Messrs. Overend is £500,000, one-half of which is to be paid in cash, 
and the other half in shares, with £15 paid; the firm thus evincing 
their confidence in the future prospects of the business by undertaking 
a contingent liability of £600,000. The business is to be handed over 
to the company on the Ist of August. 


The International Financial Society have issued the prospectus of 
the Metropolitan Sewage and Essex Reclamation Company. The 
capital is announced at £2,100,000, in 21,000 ‘scrip certificates 
of £100 each, to be hereafter divided into shares of £10 each. 
This company is incorporated by special Act of Parliament, its basis 
being an exclusive concession from the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to Messrs. Napier and Hope. The concession applies to the sewage 
of the northern area of the metropolis, and the works proposed are to 
be directed mainly to the three following objects :—1. To divert the 
sewage from the Thames; 2. To render it innocuous, by its applica- 
tion to growing crops; 3. To realize the greatest money value of the 
manure contained in it. The concession is for fifty-four years, and 
for the first four years all the profits realized are to accrue to the 
company, bat afterwards they will be apportioned according to 
& special arrangement. The scrip is quoted at 3 to 3} prem. It 
is said that a considerable portion of the capital will be taken by 
small holders in the country. The Act of Parliament has been 
obtained for the branch railway which is to run from the Hastern 
Counties line at Brentwood towards the scene of the proposed land 
reclamation. Maplin Sands will then be within one hour and a half 
of London. We are requested to state that the special Act of Par- 


| liament by which the Metropolis Sewage and Essex Reclamation Com- 
| pany is incorporated, limits the liability of the shareholders to the 


market-value was in June £930,000, showing an increased value of | 


£330,000. The table was also incorrect in stating that this 
Association had amalgamated with the Oriental Commercial 
Bank, as well as in describing the London Financial, which was 
the first financial association started, as being, with others, a more 
or less weak imitation of the General Credit Society. 








THE quotation of gold at Paris is about 1} per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25°17} per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d, per 


amount of their shares. The application lists of this Company will be 
closed on Tuesday, the 18th inst, for London, and on Wednesday, 
the 19th, for the country. 








Anp-EL-KADER AND THE FRENCH Emperor.—The Emperor was 
driving last evening in the Champs Elysées. As usual, the Arabs 
in waiting on Abd-el-Kader were ranged in idle order on the roof 
of their hotel, and I could not help thinking how very much 
astonished those sons of the desert must have been if their 
‘intelligent interpreter” showed them the quiet, well-dressed 
gentleman driving a friend in a phaeton drawn by two very neat 
bays, as the great Emperor who has just spoken his mind on 
Algeria, and of whose fame and splendour they have doubtless heard 
often as they reclined in the welcome shade, and indulged in that 
great luxury to an Arab, listening to a story. Abd-el-Kader is 
looking well, but older. I met him driving yesterday. He has 
been received by the Emperor and by the Ministers, and is now 
the lion of Paris; unfortunately, owing to the season, he is a 
lion in the desert. His followers are truculent-looking, but clean 
for Arabs, and seem to exercise a strange influence over the 
“ bonnes” of Paris.—Paris Letter, Tuesday. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.* 


Tue life of a great artist is generally a story of some romance. 
Often he has sprung up like a wild flower, and comes into notice 
for his native grace. He has had little culture of any kind, and 
even that which he acquires in his art does not distinguish him so 
much as his inherent powers; he prefers the risk and changeful 
uncertainty of a Bohemian life to the luxuries of courtly circles ; his 
end is often met in the midst of glory, and is often shaded by 
suffering and sadness. Great portrait-painters, however, seem 
naturally to have had their lines fallen to them in pleasant places ; 
their art is necessarily associated with affluence and stately array, 
and they become conspicuous by the intuitive perception and insight 
into character which is only possessed in the full by those who 
mingle heart and soul with the crowded world. Thus we find 
that, although the two or three most illustrious names in art are 
associated with certain wonderful examples of portraiture, the rule 
is that great artists are born, while great portrait-painters are 
made, Raphael, Leonardo, and Michael Angelo are exceptions, 
RS come to Titian, Holbein, Velasquez, Vandyke, and a host of 
able painters, amongst whom we should count Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
In following the lives of the three exemplars of art just mentioned, 
it is art that holds its sway over their career, and gives the charm 
to their biography throughout; while in the next rank it is the 
people who surround them, and their intercourse with the society 
of the time, which have so lively an interest for us. 

There was not much of the true artist temperament about 
Reynolds. He was born (1723) in the lap of comfort, and brought up 
under every blessing of a loving mother and of a father who 
was a good, clever, highly respectable clergyman, and master of the 
Grammar School at Plympton, in Devonshire. The boy Joshua 
was thoroughly well cared-for, well grounded in Latin, and 
encouraged to draw ; but he never showed more ability than his 
sisters, one of whom, it will be remembered, became a miniature 
painter, and lived with him. She painted an interesting pair of 
miniatures of Samuel Johnson and his wife, which are exhibited in 
the collection at South Kensington, and Johnson mentions her 
frequently. When a boy, he found great delight in reading 
Richardson’s treatise on painting, and he used to copy, as many 
boys do, any engravings that came in his way ; but he got beyond 
this, and, when twelve years old, painted a portrait of a tutor in 
the family of Mr. Edgecumbe (afterwards Lord Edgecumbe), upon 
a piece of sailcloth, with the common paint found in a bvathouse 
where the boys played, the whole affair being a joke between them. 
But the picture still exists, and Mr. Taylor tells us “it is not 
without character and a certain broad cleverness.” The question 
was whether Joshua should be an artist or an apothecary, and the 
boy’s answer was, “I would rather be an apothecary than an 
ordinary painter,” meaning that he would like to be taught by a 
first-rate master. At seventeen he was placed with Hudson, then 
the fashionable portrait-painter of London, where he said he learnt 
nothing, and lost time in not gaining knowledge of the world—an 
acquirement to which Sir Joshua never was indifferent. 

He returned to Plymouth after only three years with Hudson, 
and then began to paint portraits, till he was introduced to 
Commodore Keppel, and was invited by him to sail to the Mediter- 
ranean, and thus visit Italy, and see the wonders of art at Rome. 
He tells how he felt abashed in the presence of the works of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, and saw that all the undigested notions 
he had brought with him from England, where art was at its lowest 
ebb, must be eradicated, and that he must become as a little 
child. Yet he describes how he paced up and down the Sistine 
Chapel “with great self-importance,” a feeling which Leslie explains 
as “a self-congratulation in knowing himself capable of such sensa- 
tions as Michael Angelo intended to excite.” It was in making 

studies” in the Vatican that he caught cold and the deafness 
from which he never recovered. His studies, however, were not 
well chosen, and he omits to notice such masterpieces as 
Raphael's ““Entombment” in the Borghese Palace, and the 
‘Danaé” of Correggio, with the “Sacred and Profane Love” of 
Titian, allin the same gallery. Mr. Taylor excuses this apparent 
neglect with a doubt whether the pictures were at Rome then, and, 
if so, he suggests, oddly enough, that “ the painter was not bound 
to note the things he most admired, as he sometimes mentions 
only to condemn.” 
more for the effective in colour, light and shade, and relief; indeed 
his note-books prove this in his expressed admiration for Baroccio 
and Guercino, and it is precisely this kindred style which he 
developed in his own subject pictures in after-life. All his 
Venetian notes evince a similar leaning towards the material 


and there is not a remark which relates to the higher points in art, 
such as expression and style. Admirable as are the Discourses 
which Reynolds delivered before the Academy as President, for all 
he intended to convey, they betray a certain weakness of grasp, not 
without many contradictions and inconsistencies, as Mr. Taylor 
very justly points out. His favourite argument was that genius 
was to be acquired, and that to borrow the ideas of the great 
painters of old was a practice perfectly legitimate and even desir- 
able. “A readiness in taking hints (from pictures) which escape 





* Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds: with Notices of some of his Contem- 
a gg Commenced by C. R. Leslie, R.A. ; Continued and Concluded by Tom 
aylor, M.A, Two vols, With Portraits and Illustrations, London: Murray. 











We are disposed to think that he looked | 


beauties of painting. They are published entire in these volumes, | the honours of her husband.’ 





the dull and ignorant, makes,” he says, “no inconsiderable part 
of that faculty of the mind which is called genius.” He delibe- 
rately imitated Correggio in one of his few important subject 
works—the “ Nativity”—in the window executed in painted 
glass by Jervas for New College, Oxford ; and the “ Holy Family” 
in the National Gallery is completely after the design of Raphael. 
Moreover, though he was for ever insisting in his discourses that 
the “individual” must be sunk in the “general,” yet the heads in 
his pictures were studied as exactly as if they were intended for 
portraits. Thus, Mrs. Sheridan sat for the Virgin in the “‘ Nativity,” 
and for the Charity, and the mother of Lord Dudley and Ward 
for the Fortitude, in the figures of the “ Virtues” which formed the 
rest of the window. These pictures were recognised as portraits and 
brought high prices when they were sold by auction in 1821 to 
Lord Normanton, the present owner of them. Mr. Taylor gives in 
a note, referring to Sir Joshua’s love of generalizing, a very inter- 
esting letter from Edmund Burke to Malone, immediately after 
the death of Reynolds, which has not before been published. In 
this he says :— 


“He was a great generalizer, and fond of reducing everything to 
one system, more perhaps than the variety of principles which operate 
in the human mind and in every haman work will properly endure. 
. ... He certainly by that means liberalized in a high degree the 
theory of his own art; and if he had been more methodically insti- 
tuted in the early part of his life, and had possessed more leisure for 
study and reflection, he would, in my opinion, have pursued this 
method with great success. He had a strong turn for humour, and 
well saw the weak sides of things. He enjoyed every circumstance of 
his good fortune, and had no affectation on that subject. And Ido 
not know a fault or weakness of his that he did not convert into 
something that bordered on a virtue instead of pushing it to the confines 


of a vice.”’ 


Nothing could have been more true or better expressed than 
this opinion of Reynolds, and it indicates at the same time the 
admirable insight that Burke possessed. ; 

It was as a portrait-painter that Reynolds made his fame. His 
subject pictures were even at the time poorly esteemed, and now 
we suspect find very little unqualified admiration; but in por- 
traiture his natural taste for all that was graceful, elegant, and 
pleasing to the eye, his keen perception of intellectual and sen- 
timental character, and the perfect technical qualities he had 
acquired, made his works extremely attractive. Then, while 
he was improving his hand and eye, he was gaining all the 
refinement of taste and knowledge inseparable from the society of 
such lights as Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, Walpole, and 
the brilliant circle of wits and notables of a time remarkable 
for the display of esprit and polish of manner. When he returned 
from Italy a young man of twenty-nine, he was speedily launched 
into the easy path of success, and “ the list of his sitters from 1753 
to 1789,” remarks Mr. Taylor, “ supplies to those who can read it 
aright at once a running commentary and an index to the history 
of the period. The leading actors in the drama of politics, fashion, 
and, literature, saunter into the fashionable studio, sit down, rest 
themselves, chat over the incidents of the performance, the look of 
the house, the gossip of the green-room, and before they quit the 
place, have left their faces reflected for all time in the faithful 
mirror of Sir Joshua’s canvas.” These volumes abound with the 
history of the times as it is to be read in the studio of Sir Joshua, 
and with capitally written descriptions by Mr. Taylor, who has 
spared himself no pains to inform the reader of all that is to be 
culled from the gossip of the day as it is scribbled off by Horace 
Walpole and Miss Burney, and echoed round the dinner-table of 
Sir Joshua, or the supper-table of the Literary Club at the Turk’s 
Head, in Gerrard-street, which he originated,and where met Johnson, 
Burke, Goldsmith, Mr. Charnier, Dr. Nugent, Lord Charlemont, 
Garrick, and Hawkins, till the last-named was shouldered out for 
his attack on Burke. It would be impossible to give any idea of 
the interest which branches out in every direction as we read these 
little histories of every sitter of note or notoriety, which combine to 
paint for us the larger view of the age and the people. The part 
which relates to the friendship between Johnson and Reynolds is 
one of the most interesting, and characteristic of the men. Johnson 
was no judge of a picture, but he was anxious for his young friend’s 
success, and had a great respect for his knowledge of Latin, for he 
consulted him on his epitaph on Goldsmith, and, when the copy was 
lost, asked Reynolds to write it out from memory, if he could, as 
he had kept no other copy. He told Reynolds he had written 
“ Rasselas” in the course of a week, to pay the expenses of his 
mother’s funeral, and to discharge the few debts she had left. 
“ Knowing this,” says Mr. Taylor, “ there is something inexpressibly 
touching in the passage where Imlac says, ‘I have neither mother 
to be delighted with the reputation of her son, nor wife to partake 
The regard of Reynolds was hence- 
forth the best comfort of that great solitary heart, and the painter’s 
purse, and house, and pen, were alike at his friend’s service.” 
Reynolds helped him with the Jdler in contributing papers, and 
sometimes, Northcote says, he heard Sir Joshua relate that Johnson 
required them on a sudden, and that he sat up the whole night to 
complete them in time. Johnson probably returned this service 
by looking over the Discourses which Sir Joshua was at this time 
preparing to be read before the Academy. 

Sir Joshua was, no doubt, a little carried away by his success, 
and let his brother artists see that he preferred the company of his 
literary friends and his patrons among the aristocracy. To Barry, 


| struggling to accomplish his grand ideas of pictures, without a single 
| patron, and half-starving himself to find the means, Sir Joshua 
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certainly gave plenty of good advice by letter, but lent him his aid 
no farther, notwithstanding that he was the only artist of the time | 
who canght a glimpse of better art, and really had some aspira- | 
tions. Barry resented this passive neglect unworthily by allowing | 
himself to rail against portraiture, and to promote scandals against | 
Sir Joshua for his time-serving conduct, and for permitting the 


light women of the day to frequent his studio and sit for their 


its, which were handsomely paid for by their admirers. The | 


“ Kitty Fisher,” and the “ Muscipula,” and “ Robinetta,” and 
Nelly O’Brien class of pictures, charming asthey are as specimens 
of painting in a style that might be compared with Boucher, 
Wattean, and Greuze, certainly did not tend to elevate art or to 
improve the taste of the dilettanti. Allan Cunningham did not 
hesitate to charge Sir Joshua with faults of this kind. Whether he 
was too severe we will not pronounce ; but, in the “ Life” before 
us, Leslie expressly undertook to overturn the impression of 
Reynolds which Cunningham had given. He died before com- 
pleting his work, and Mr. Taylor, in taking it up, has avoided 
going much into Cunningham’s accusations, but at the same 
time has not shrunk from criticising the opinions of Reynolds, 
as we can read them in the Discourses, and pointing out where 
he was inconsistent and shallow. On the whole, the estimate 
given of Sir Joshua as an artist is a fair one, though his weaknesses 
are somewhat protected, and his errors in imitating and plagiarising 
from the old masters are too favourably excused. A more interest- 
ing and entertaining work, however, it would have been impossible 
to make out of the life and times of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Mr. 
Taylor has added much to the Life by Malone, has exhausted 
the Cotton and Gwatkin papers, as well as the notebooks of Sir 
Joshua in the Soane and British Museums, besides many other 
private resources, and has well carried out the first intention of 
the work of Leslie—that of presenting Sir Joshua “as the genial 
centre of a most various and brilliant society, as well as the trans- 
mitter of its chief figures to our time by his potent art.” 








PLATO, AND THE OTHER COMPANIONS OF 
SOCRATES. * 


We may congratulate ourselves that Mr. Grote has been 
enabled to fulfil a promise which was held out to us at the end of 
the last volume of his History, “I have brought my history of 
Greece,” he writes, “to a close, without attempting to do justice 
either to Plato or to Aristotle. I hope to contribute something 
towards supplying this defect, the magnitude of which I fully 
appreciate, in a separate work, devoted specially to an account of 
Greek speculative philosophy in the fourth century B.c.” After 
nine years we have an earnest of this promise in the three volumes 
on Plato and the other companions of Socrates which are now before 
us. For the volumes on the philosophy of Aristotle we have still to 
wait ; and, if Mr. Grote’s health and strength enable him to bring 
them through the press with the same full and comprehensive 
treatment which he has applied to Plato, we must be prepared to 
welcome not less than another batch of three thick volumes at the 
least. The present instalment must be the result of a preparation 
which has extended over a considerable number of years. Apart 
from the study of the earlier Greek philosophers and the toilsome 
search among the scattered fragments of their writings, we must 
regard the amount of erudition necessary for so complete an 
exposition of the Platonic philosophy as something in itself very 
remarkable. We feel that we possess in these volumes a com- 
pendium of Platonic literature. From the criticisms of Aristotle 
on the master at whose lectures he took notes, we are carried along 
to the commentaries of Proclus and the Neo-Platonists. We are 
made acquainted with Cicero’s remarks on his philosophy, with the 
lucubrations of Diogenes Laertius, the mystical interpretations of 
the more modern Ficinus, and the wide field of German criticism, 
including the names of Schleiermacher, Ast, K. F. Hermann. 
All these authors are ransacked for our use, and the various 
arguments and theories calmly weighed in our presence. To 
those who are familiar with Mr. Grote’s “ History of Greece,” it may 
appear a truism to say that he brings to his subject a vast 
amount of learning, a clear-headed discrimination, and a power 
of scholarship which is vigorous and original if it be sometimes 
deficient in the finer subtleties of the language, added to a genuine 
intérest in the subject he has proposed to himself. Yet a feeling 
will suggest itself that, for one whose wish it is (to quote his 
own words) to “do justice to Plato,” a little more power of imagina- 
tion, a somewhat stronger infusion of the poetical spirit, a sensitive- 
ness which could appreciate somewhat more lovingly the covert 
irony and'the delicate humour of his author, might have qualified 
him still more for really doing justice to that many-sided genius. 

The early chapters in the first volume contain a rapid but most 
graphic sketch of pre-Socratic philosophy, in order that the position 
of Socrates may be better understood, and that the theories by 
which he was surrounded, and the influences which helped to form 
his philosophy, may be more intelligible to the general reader. 
For the personal characteristics of Socrates and the effect which 
he produced on the minds of young thinkers, we can find no more 
interesting and original exposition than in the sixty-ninth chapter 
of the “ History of Greece.” The present work takes up the same 
subject, especially in exhibiting the peculiarities of the “ Socratic 
dialogue”—the form into which most of Plato's writings are 


oe oh ; : ; sie . ope 
Plato, and the other Companions of Sokrates. By George Grote, F.R.S., &c. 
Three vols. London: John Murray. 


thrown. These dialogues “ form the dramatic manifestation of 
Hellenic philosophy, as contrasted with the formal and systematising, 
afterwards prominent in Aristotle.” These dialogues are remark- 
able as being the real introduction of that dialectic which was 
destined to play so important a part in the speculations and 
arguments of succeeding thinkers. Philosophy is or ought to be, 
we are told, reasond truth; and this result is impossible without 
some method which shall weigh impartially and state fearlessly 
the arguments for and against each assumption. Traditional be- 
liefs cannot, of course, partake of this true philosophical spirit ; 
nor did it appear in any force, as Mr. Grote shows, in the specu- 
lations of the cosmical philosophers from Thales to Democritus. 
Extravagant hypothesis and unlimited scepticism may be found 
among them ; but the patient investigation of dialectic belongs to 
the school of Zeno, and, in its developed form, to Socrates. 

This negative side of Greek philosophy, as exemplified in the 
Socratic Elenchus or cross-examination is a point on which Mr, 
Grote lays the greatest possible stress. “ It is absolutely imdis- 
pensable,” he declares, “ to the understanding of the Platonic 
dialogues ; one half of which must appear unmeaning, unless con- 
strued with reference to this separate function and value of nega- 
tive dialectic.” This view is really the grand principle of the 
interpretation of the Platonic writings throughout these volumes ; 
for when once the canon is laid down that this and that dialogue 
are really negative, and nothing beyond—that each dialogue may 
be considered complete in itself, and need not be interpreted in 
dependence on any other—we are at once led to a second very 
remarkable position in these volumes, that all attempts to form 
a chronological or philosophical arrangement of the dialogues are 
worthless and misleading. ‘Ihe inconsistencies of one dialogue 
with another, which have driven former critics either to some unjus- 
tifiable process of reconciliation or to a decision against the 
authority of one of them, appear to Mr. Grote only as “ inter- 
esting facts” in the philosophical character of Plato, This is 
illustrated in a remarkably characteristic passage :— 


** To the marked contradiction in the spirit of the ‘ Leges’ as com- 
pared with the earlier Platonic compositions I have called especial 
attention. Plato has been called by Plutarch a mixture of Sokrates 
and Lykurgus. The two elements are in reality opposite, predominant 
at different times. Plato begins his career with the confessed igno- 
rance and philosophical negative of Sokrates; he closes it with the 
peremptory dictatorial affirmative of Lykurgus.” 


It is strange how little light is thrown by the Platonic writings 
on the life of their author. Like the prompter, he directs the 
actors in each drama, but he is himself absolutely never seen, A 
mere allusion to him in the Apology, as the brother of Glaucon, 
and in the Phiedo, as being absent through sickcess (MAdrwy 6é 
oipat hoGéver) from the death-bed of Socrates, exhausts all that 
we can learn of him from his own works, And indeed it is buta 
faint outline which we can draw of him from all the authentic 
sources in our possession. That he was born in the year of the 
death of Pericles ; that he was the son of Ariston, and brother of 
Glaucon and Adeimantus, the pupil of Cratylus, and subsequently 
the friend and disciple of Socrates ; and that he died Bc. 347, in 
the 81st year of his age,—is all that is known with certainty ; and 
even here there may be some slight inaccuracy about the dates. 
The best-known of the tales told about him is the account of his 
three journeys to Sicily, as visitor and counsellor to both the elder 
and younger Dionysius, and lastly as a friend to Dion. But, apart 
from the character of the story, the only source for it is in the 
* Epistles ” of Plato, which have been condemned as spurious by 
almost all ancient and modern authorities; and the story of 
Pythagoras and Phalaris reminds us how common the tendency 
was to establish a fancied connection between the philosopher and 
the potentate. But here Mr. Grote joins issue with us. To his 
thinking, we may reckon as genuine all works professing to be 
Plato’s composition ; the list acknowledged by Thrasyllus is, ac- 
cording to him, the only trustworthy one, notwithstanding all the 
destructive arguments which critics have arrayed against it on 
internal and external evidence alike. 

Mr. Grote’s two chapters on the Platonic Canon are so remark- 
able that, dissenting almost entirely from the results at which he 
arrives, we must attempt a short sketch of them. It is certainly 
a new character for Mr. Grote to assume: we recalled his advocacy 
of the Separatist Theory as applied to the so-called Homeric Poems, 
and were certainly unprepared to find him endorsing as genuine 
such portions of the Platonic writings as the Minos, Epinomis, and 
Epistles. The most complete catalogue of the works of Plato was 
drawn up by the rhetor Thrasyllus, in the time of the Emperor 
Tiberius: his list comprises thirty-six distinct compositions, A 
catalogue had been previously made by the grammarian Aristo- 
phanes, at Alexandria, which differs only in arrangement from that 
of Thrasyllus ; and it is on the authority of the Alexandrian library 
and its erudite librarians, according to Mr. Grote, that the authen- 
ticity of the Platonic Canon rests. The written records of this 
library went back to the days of Ptolemy Soter and Demetrius 
Phalereus, and so came within a generation after the death of 
Plato. Mr. Grote believes that we owe the preservation of the 
works to the fact of Plato having founded a school, and having 
provided it with a fixed domicile. ‘The MSS. of the master were 
preserved there, and were for more than thirty years under the 
personal care of Speusippus and Xenocrates, who knew what Plato 
had really written. They had perfect means of detecting any for- 
geries that might be attempted to be passed under his name, and 


they had every motive to expose such forgeries. The abrupt 
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termination of the Critias seems, to Mr. Grote,a very strong argument 
for holding that the Platonic MSS. were preserved as the author 
left them. After the death of Xenocrates, all these writings came 
under the care of Polemon and those scholarchs who succeeded to 
the chair, as we might say. From them it is possible that Deme- 
trius obtained permission to take copies for the library then being 
established at Alexandria ; or at any rate, the professor of the Plato- 
nic school would always constitute an authority for deciding on the 
genuineness of any MS. that claimed to be the composition of 
Plato. Although it would seem that the collection of MSS. came 
into the Alexandrine Library without any attempt at chronological 
or any other order, Aristophanes, the librarian there (Diogenes 
Laertius is our informant), arranged them, on the analogy of 
Greek plays, into trilogies or groups of three—one of these groups 
comprising the Republic, Critias, and Timzus; another, the 
Sophistes, Politicus, and Cratylus; and soon. It need hardly be 
said that such a distribution was more or less arbitrary ; yet the 
same idea was subsequently carried out by Thrasyllus, who arranged 
them in tetralogies or groups of four, on the analogy of the three 
tragedies and the Satyric drama, which were exhibited altogether 
at the Dionysia. This list has the advantage of containing all the 
writings which can possibly be accepted as authentic; but the 
principle of his arrangement was at least as arbitrary as that of 
Aristophanes. But the same Thrasyllus is responsible for a more 
philosophical arrangement, which Mr. Grote in the main follows ; 
dividing the dialogues into (1) dialogues of investigation (Zyrnrtcoi), 
and (2) dialogues of exposition (#nynrixoi). This bi-partition is 
again divided and subdivided into subordinate groups, of which 
we may see more ona future occasion. Perhaps the most inte- 
resting portion of this subject is Mr. Grote’s treatment of the views 
of modern thinkers on the Platonic Canon, and his examination of 
the principles, no less arbitrary than those already alluded to, on 
which they found their arrangement, and which is mercilessly 
pulled to pieces by Mr. Grote’s destructive arguments. : 

_Ina subsequent article we shall enter into a further considera- 
tion of these important volumes. 








PRINCIPLES OF REFORM.* 


Mr. Kiynear both thinks and writes vigorously on political 
subjects. He has evidently deep and earnest convictions on the 
most important questions of the present day, and even those who 
differ from him most widely must admit that he can show good 
cause for the faith that isin him. He has, moreover, the rather 
uncommon merit of combining a firm grasp of principles with a 
patient investigation of details; and, while he aims at a high ideal, 
he is not one of those ruthless speculators who overlook practical 
difficulties, or propose to override the feelings or even the prejudices 
of mankind. His speculative tendencies are controlled by good sense, 
and are humanized by a wide and generous sympathy with various 
classes and with diverse lines of thought. Although he is Radical, his 
Radicalism is not of the purely destructive kind. Nor has it any- 
thing in common with that narrow and material creed to which 
Manchester has given a name. To hima nation is not a body 
without a soul; but is, on the contrary, a being charged with duties, 
invested with responsibilities, and called upon to perform duties 
similar to those which are cast on individuals. To a nation, as 
to a man, he thinks that there is, or ought to be, a strong and 
definite sense of right and wrong, controlling its actions and di- 
recting its policy. At the same time he cannot fairly be charged 
with anything like Quixotism orextravagance. His sobriety is as 
conspicuous as his earnestness. He is not one of those who would 
say, with the well-known justice of facetious reputation, “So much 
the worse for the facts,” if the facts did not square with his theories. 
On the contrary, he is as matter-of-fact as any of his countrymen 
north of the Tweed, and brings to the subjects he discusses a full 
share of the shrewdness and sagacity with which Scotchmen are 
justly credited. His style is clear and nervous ; and like a well- 
practised writer he goes straight to his point, and does not—like 
the majority of gentlemen who write books on politics—reach it 
apparently by chance, after much devious wandering ina wild waste 
of words. His book is evidently the product of genuine thought ; 
and it is well calculated to set others thinking. 

The work is divided into two parts ; one devoted to political and 
the other to legal reform. Mr. Kinnear is a strong advocate of the 
extension of the franchise. He shows, as we think very clearly, 
that sooner or later—and sooner rather than later—this measure is 
inevitable ; and he insists with great force that it is not merely 
necessary but desirable that we should coufer the vote upon all who 
ar qualified to use it. The admission of the working classes to the 
franchise would, in his opinion, benefit the rest of the nation quite 
asmuch as themselves; for in those classes he finds a precious 
element of national life which is now lost to us. His remarks on 
this point are not only striking, but novel :— 


“No one,” he says, “can have mixed in any degree with the work- 
ing classes without becoming aware that they unconsciously and 
unpretendingly have, in many matters, a different and higher standard 
of moral judgment and action than those have who in worldly position 
are above them. Indisputably, for example, they are more charitable. 
They contribate readily, and as matter of mere course, to the succour 
of a distressed brother or sister, in a proportion to their own income, 
which if a Rothschild or a Baring were to adopt, the world would 
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stand still to gaze at it as an unprecedented and scarce conceivable 
act of magnificent liberality. And in adopting any principle or course 
of conduct, they are more directly swayed by what they think right, 
independently of the present profit it offers, than the majority of those 
immediately above them. These are qualities for which they are not 
to be flattered, but which also are not to be ignored. They spring 
from the position, not from any difference in the nature, of the classes 
that display them. For it is the blessing of poverty that those who 
only from day to day receive their daily bread, feel inevitably a more 
intimate trust in Him who gives it, than those can do who are able 
to build great barns in which they may lay up store for many years. 
Seeking also as a rule no more than daily bread, they are free from 
that grasp of mammon on the soul which those inevitably suecamb 
to, who, striving to rise in wealth and position, have constantly the 
thought of money-making in their minds. Therefore the poor have 
this peculiar help in faith and prayer, that they have no other trust 
and no worldly object, and by daily experience their faith is confirmed 
and their prayer is auswered. And thus it is that with more faith 
they have more hope and more charity. Ought we not to desire an 
infusion of such influence as this in our daily political life? Although 
it may not suggest great measures to be adopted, will it not benefi- 
cially affect and modify the details of the measures we do adopt ? 
Can we not see at a glance that when in our legislation we have to 
deal so much with questions relating to pauperism, to crime, to edu- 
cation, to the social relations—nay, even when our government has to 
deal with our colonies and with foreign alliances—the influence in 
some measure of those who habitually think less of money, and more 
of what is right and true and brotherly, may be good for the whole 
nation ?” 


The franchise which Mr. Kinnear favours is one based on 
educational qualifications, and he has given us the draft of a 
measure carefully and yet simply framed for the purpose of 
carrying out this object. We have, however, already called atten- 
tion to his views on this point in another part of a previous issue 
of this paper, and they need not, therefore, detain us now. 

One of the most interesting chapters—perhaps upon the whole 
the ablest chapter—in the book is directed to a searching inquiry 
into the true principles of our foreign policy. There is no subject 
upon which the labours of careful and exact thinkers are more 
required, for it is impossible not to perceive that the public mind 
is in regard to it in a most unsettled and confused condition. We 
talk of “‘non-intervention” while we take the keenest interest in 
the affairs of our neighbours; we feel and express the warmest 
sympathy, and yet we shrink from following up words by deeds. 
We continually halt between generous sentiments and timid action. 
The effect has certainly been injurious to our character, and 
lowering to our position as a nation. It is in the highest degree 
desirable that we should make a choice—either to stand entirely 
aloof from the concerns of the rest of the world, or to accept the 
responsibility of supporting words by deeds on proper occasions. 
Mr. Kinnear is decidedly in favour of the latter alternative. 
Faithful to his leading idea that 1 nation is a moral and accountable 
being, he urges that we have no right to stand by and witness the 
triumph of wrong and oppression in other nations, without so much 
as putting forth a finger to help those whom Christianity com- 
mands to love as brethren. But he also shows—we think very 
convincingly-—that a policy of isolation is as inexpedient and unwise 
as it is cowardly and selfish. If we alone amongst the nations of 
the earth refuse to help others, who will help us?! Or rather, who 
will not look upon us as the common enemy and the common 
spoil of mankind? Our prosperity and our wealth would be 
envied, as much as our selfishness would be despised and hated ; 
and we should in the end find the rest of Europe leagued against 
us in an irresistable combination. If we are to intervene, then 
arises the most difficult question—on what occasions and to what 
extent? Mr. Kinnear answers this question in somewhat greater 
detail, but to much the same effectas Mr. Mill. We ought not, he 
thinks, to interfere with any states wholly raled from within, 
because, if foreign nations chose to be despotically governed, we 
have no right to control their tastes, nor have we the power to 
make them free. In like manner we have no concern with insuar- 
ection while it remains purely internal. But we ought “ to 
support the freedom of nations against the domination of aliens,” 
and that without regard to whether “the domination is so recent 
as to be called conquest, or so ancient as to be called union, pro- 
vided that in either case the nationality survives, distinct, hostile, and 
self-sustaining.” We would call particular attention to the latter 
clause, because it seems tous to embody a condition of the vreatest 
significance, and to defend the main principle from some of the 
objections most forcibly urged against it. It may, indeed, be said 
that the rule as laid down above is still vague and indefinite. But 
we quite concur with Mr. Kinnear in thinking that its imperfec- 
tion is almost entirely verbal, and that in practice no great diffi- 
culty would be found in deciding what cases did or did not come 
Within its spirit. 

Passing on to the consideration of the national expenditure, 
Mr. Kinnear contends that both our army and our navy cost us 
more than they ought to do. With respect to the former, he 
shows that we have now within the British islands five times the 
military force that we had when the Duke of Wellington wrote 
his celebrated letter to Sir John Burgoyne, in 1846, and considerably 


more than double what he asked for as amply suflicient. With 
respect to our navy, he arrives, by a careful comparison of the 
ships of the two countries, at the conclusion that our strength in 


this department ay fairly be re ckoned as double that ot our 
And toe inference naturally foll ws that there is no 
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it be wisely laid out. It is, indeed, we know, sometimes urged 
that “steam has bridged over the channel,” and that modern 
inventions and improvements have given the attack such a pre- 
ponderance over the defence, that, in order to be safe, we require 
a much greater relative superiority over France than was pre- 
viously necessary. This point is very closely examined by our 
author, and he arrives at the conclusion, which will probably be 
shared by most of his readers, that the truth is exactly the reverse, 
and that every advance in science, and every mechanical improve- 
ment, adds to the security and the power of this country. We 
cannot, however, follow him here, nor in his exposure of Lord 
Palmerston’s absurd fortification seheme, or of the many other 
wasteful and extravagant doings either of the Horse Guards or the 
Admiralty. We must content ourselves with observing that his 
criticisms are not only judicious, but are supported by an ample 
array of facts and statistics. 

The chapters devoted to law reform strike us as being both 
temperately and judiciously written, and Mr. Kinnear enjoys, in 
treating of this subject, an advantage possessed by few of his 
professional brethren, that of being a member both of the English 
and the Scotch bar. After the pleasure and profit with which 
we have read his book, it may seem rather an ungrateful and un- 
gracious return to quote the following passage, in which he hits 
his legal brethren rather hard ; but it strikes us as so true, and 
so happily expressed, that we cannot resist the temptation :— 


“The truth is, that lawyers are, of all men, the very worst qualified | 


to form an opinion on the social and practical effect of an alteration 





consisting almost solely of oxide of iron, are susceptible of this 
mode of treatment. here much earthy matter is present, a 
higher temperature, and the addition of another ingredient termed 
a flux, which, by its affinity for the earth, shall combine with and 
separate it in the same way as the charcoal combines with and 
separates the oxygen, become necessary. The result of this higher 
temperature is that the iron in the ore, in addition to baving its 
oxygen abstracted, combines with about four per cent. of carbon, 
and descends on to the hearth in a perfectly fluid state, whence it is 
run out into moulds of sand, and known as pig-iron, or cast-iron. 
In this state it is brittle when cold, and incapable of being 
rendered malleable by heat, and can only be fashioned by melting 
and casting it into the form required. ‘To convert it into malleable 
iron, the four per cent. of carbon imparted in the blast furnace 
must be removed. 

In Europe, the production of malleable iron direct from the ore 
has been discontinued on economical grounds ; so that, speaking 
commercially, the manufacture of iron may be said to subdivide 
itself into two stages : first, the production of pig-iron from the ore 


by the removal of the oxygen and other impurities, and the con-. 


version of the iron into a carburet of iron in the blast furnace ; 
second, the conversion of pig-iron into malleable by the removal of 
the carbon absorbed in the blast furnace and the production of the 
metal in a pure state. This conversion of pig-iron into malleable 


| iron is effected in the puddling furnace, which consists of three 


in the law. Their habit, the necessary result of their profession, is to | 


consider exceptional cases. The point in which a law occasions diffi- | 


culty comes before them, but they are never consulted on the points | 
on which the law is clear. In drawing up a document, whether it be | 


a Bill in Parliament, a conveyance, or a pleading, their attention is 
necessarily and properly fixed upon the minute details, through an 
error in which subtlety might find an opening. Hence comes a frame 
of mind which, applied to the laws of two countries, sees in their dis- 
similarity room for a thousand cases of fraud, or deception, or mis- 
understanding, but which makes no allowance for common sense, and 
takes no account of the advantages inherent in each system in the 


locality to which it is adapted. It secms to them the height of folly | 
to leave standing a system which admits the possibility of miscon- | 


ception, in lieu of establishing certain fixed and unwavering rules, to 
which all shall be bound to defer. But in this they forget their own 
maxim, swnmum jus summa injuria. They forget that, after all, legal 
rules are framed to assist, and not to fetter, hoaman intercourse. And, 
above all, they forget that, while it is impossible to predicate of any 
rule that it is absolute perfection, it must ever be left to the spirit of 
each age and people to decide for itself upon the rules which, in the 
majority of its transactions, it finds to present the highest average of 
comparative advantuge.” 


With this extract we must close a work which no doubt contains 
much disputable matter, but which is in an eminent degree the 
production of a thoughtful and well-informed politician. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON.* 


CoMMENCING its existence as a contribution to the eighth 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” the present work makes 
its appearance before the public for the second time as an 
independent work in a goodly octavo of 300 pages. For obvious 
reasons, we shall restrict our analysis of its contents to the added 
matter. This is chiefly noteworthy for furnishing the best and 
fullest description of the very remarkable discoveries and improve- 
ments effected in the manufacture of iron within the last few years 
by Mr. Bessemer ; the details of which, down to the latest date, 
having been contributed by the inventor himself, may be 
thoroughly relied upon for accuracy. Rarely has any manufacture 
made such giant strides in advance in so short a period ; still more 
rarely has it been given to the genius and indefatigable perse- 
verance of one man to originate and carry onward to practical 
success changes so vast in themselves and fraught with such an 
important bearing on the future of our arts and manufactures, 
linked as these unquestionably are to our skill in the manipulation 
and mechanical treatment of iron. 

In order to place our readers in a position to comprehend the 
achievements of Mr. Bessemer, we must briefly pass in review the 


essential parts ;—a dish, in which the metal is manipulated, about 
5 feet long by 44 feet wide by 10 inches deep, forming, in fact, the 
floor of an oven, and placed immediately between a fire-grate, 
about 3 feet 6 inches square, and a high stack, the draft of which 
keeps the oven or working chamber full of flame, which plays on 
the surface of the iron. a 
Whilst, however, a great increase has taken place in the facility 
with which pig-iron is produced from the ore, the yield of blast 
furnaces having been augmented in the last three quarters of a 
century from about twenty tons per week to 200, the process of 
converting pig into malleable iron in the puddling furnace has 
remained, on the contrary, pretty nearly stationary as to the 
quantities operated upon and the labour of production since its 
discovery by Cort. Four hundredweight is the quantity charged 
at once into a puddling furnace ; when it becomes melted, it re- 
quires to be stirred about by a workman with an iron bar, crooked 
at the end, termed a rabble, and afterwards kneaded into masses 
or balls of about eighty pounds each, technically called blooms ; 
these are taken from the furnace one by one, and carried either to 
a heavy tilt-hammer or powerful squeezer, where they are shingled, 
or fashioned into oblong slabs, the pressure forcing out the scorie 
and scale, and rendering the iron dense and compact. These are now 
passed through a series of grooved iron rollers till reduced in size 
to about two inches by half an inch, which completes the operation, 
and the product is known as puddle-bars. In this form the iron 
still retains a considerable portion of impurity, and to convert it 
into merchant-bars, or saleable wrought-iron, the puddled bars are 
cut up in lengths, piled regularly together or fagotted, brought to a 


_ welding heat in the heating or balling furnace, and again subjected 


position of the iron manufacture when he took up the subject. | 


Tron does not occur in the crust of our planet in a metallic state, 
except scattered on its surface as meteorites, but invariably in 
combination with oxygen—often with the addition of carbonic 
acid and more or less earthy matter, constituting the iron ore of 
commerce. Thus this most valuable of all the metals is not pre- 
sented to man by Nature, like gold, ready made, but in a form 
which elicits his ingenuity, taxes his patience, and calls forth his 
industry, first to bring it into being, and then to subjugate it to his 
use. Metallic iron is obtained from the ore by abstracting its 
oxygen by means of its affinity at high temperatures for carbon. 
If a cylindrical cavity of dried clay be filled with a rich iron ore 
and charcoal in alternate layers, and the fire urged through a draft- 
hole near the bottom, the ignited charcoal absorbs the oxygen of 
the ore, and the disengaged iron gradually descends to the bottom 
in a pasty state as pure malleable iron, fit at once for the anvil of 
the blacksmith. Only what may be termed rich or pure iron ores, 
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to the purifying influence of pressure by being passed several times 
through grooved rollers. 

To produce less than four hundredweight of wrought-iron from 
pig in the puddling furnace takes the labour of two men for one 
hour and a half, during half of which time the iron must be 
manipulated—in itself a laborious operation, but which, taken in 
conjunction with the exposure of the body to a high temperature 
and the eyes to the glare of flame and metal at a white heat, 
render the employment probably the most trying and severe of 
any occupation by which men habitually earn their bread. In 
addition to the expenditure of time and labour, a considerable 
quantity of fuel is consumed, whilst the quality of the product is 
such as to necessitate its being made over again, or passed through 
another furnace and re-rolled, with an additional outlay of labour 
and fuel, before it becomes saleable bar-iron fit for the smith’s 
hammer. 

Now, let us contrast with these results the proceedings of Mr. 
Bessemer. His improvements have no relation to what we have 
designated the first stage in the manufacture of iron—the produc- 
tion of pig-iron from the ore ; but are concerned solely with the 
second stage—the conversion of pig into malleable iron. The 
puddling furnace, with its 4 cwt. charge converted into inferior 
wrought-iron by the labour of two men and the aid of a fire, in 
one hour and a half, gives place to a converting vessel holding 
6 tons, worked by steam power, turning out a homogeneous ingot 
of malleable iron or steel in half an hour, and requiring no fire. 
Mr. Bessemer informs us that a long course of experiments with 
little or no success, and which were beginning to exhaust his 
patience, at length opened up an entirely new view of the subject, 
viz., that he could produce a much more intense heat without any 
furnace or fuel than could be obtained by any of the forms of 
furnace he had used in his experiments. Assuming pig-iron to 
contain 4 per cent. of carbon—that carbon at a high temperature, 
in presence of oxygen, necessarily unites with it—that the rapidity 
of the combustion attendant on such union, and the degree of heat 
developed, would be in proportion to the extent of surface exposed 
—it became obvious that it was only necessary to bring the 
oxygen and carbon together in such a manner as to allow of their 
mutual affinity being exerted over a large extent of surface, in 
order to produce a temperature of extraordinary intensity. In 
short, in Mr. Bessemer’s process for converting pig-iron into 


| wrought, the melted pig-iron, instead of having its surface stirred 
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by hand, and being exposed to the flame of a reverberatory furnace 
and the action of the atmosphere for three-quarters of an hour, is 
put into a vessel, and has a blast of atmospheric air, under a pres- 
sure of about 8 tb to the inch, forced through it. The present con- 
verting vessel is of globular form, about 7 feet external diameter, 
constructed of boiler-plate lined with fire-brick, road-drift, or 
ganister, which resists the heat better than any other material yet 
tried, and has also the advantage of cheapness. The vessel is 
mounted on axes near its centre of gravity, with its mouth or neck 

laced midway between the plane of its axis and its summit, at 
which latter point the blast is carried down by a single central 
tuyére, so that the tuyére can be removed, and a new one put in 
its place without disturbing the lining of the vessel. The tuyétre 
is composed of circular bricks, through which a stout iron rod 
passes, by means of which the tuyére is firmly held together, whilst 
the passages for air, by surrounding the central rod, prevent its 
destruction by the intense heat to which the external surface of the 
tuyére is exposed. The bottom is expanded into a disc-shaped 
box, from the circumference of which the blast issues through a 
series of orifices a quarter of an inch in diameter. The vessel 
having received its charge of molten metal, and the blast being 
turned on, the air, expanding in volume, divides itself into 
globules, or bursts violently upwards, carrying with it some hun- 
dred weight of fluid metal, which again falls into the boiling mass 
below. Every part of the apparatus trembles under the violent 
agitation thus produced. A roaring flame rushes from the mouth 
of the vessel, and, as the process advances, it changes in colour from 
violet to orange, and finally to a voluminous pure white flame, the 
light of which is so intense as to project shadows of every object 
on the wall of the building even at mid-day. The sparks, which at 
first were large, change to small hissing points, and these gradually 
give way to soft, floating specks of bluish light as the state of 
malleable iron is approached. The extraordinary increase of tempe- 
rature which the metal undergoes, and which seems disproportionate 
to the quantity of carbon and iron consumed, is doubtless owing to 
the favourable circumstances under which combustion takes place. 
There is no intercepting material to absorb the heat generated, and 
prevent its being taken up by the metal; but heat is evolved at 
thousands of points, distributed throughout the fluid, and, when 
the metal boils, the whole mass rises far above its natural level, 
forming a sort of spongy froth, with an intensely vivid combustion 
going on in every one of its numberless, ever-changing cavities. 
When the process is complete, the converter is inclined, and its 
contents poured into the casting ladle, from the bottom of which it 
is tapped into the mould. 

“ For the production of large plates,” says Mr. Fairbairn, “ Mr. 
Bessemer has tried one especially interesting experiment, and that 
is to produce them direct from the fluid metal without any pre- 
liminary solidification. He has rolled a plate of considerable 
dimensions by pouring the fluid metal into the space between two 
rolls cooled by water, the metal chilling in a plate as the rolls 
revolve. If this method could be carried out successfully, we might 
hope for much larger and more homogeneous plates thar is possible 
with the present system of puddled balls. We might, in fact, 
calculate on a continuous web of iron from the rolls on the same 
principle as that produced by the paper machine, provided the 
converting furnaces were sufficiently large and numerous to keep 
up the supply.” 

The results of experiments on the tensile strength of the iron 
and steel produced by the Bessemer process show a very high 
tenacity. Iron, under the various forms in which it is met with in 
commerce, presents anomalies in its qualities and properties not to 
be met with in any other of the staple manufactures of the king- 
dom. In the state of pig or cast-iron it contains 4 per cent. of 
carbon, has a tensile strength of 18,000 tb per square inch, and is 


worth £3 perton. Deprived of this 4 per cent. of carbon, it becomes — 


malleable iron, with a tensile strength of 56,000 Ib per square inch, 
value £8 per ton. But if we leave in it 1 per cent. of the carbon 


it originally contained, it will have a tensile strength of at least | 


130,000 Ib, whilst its selling price will have risen to £50 per ton. 


1 per cent. of carbon left in it, without raising its cost to £50 per 
ton? This is just what the Bessemer system promises to do for us, 
and thus remove that commercial barrier which the old system of 
making cast-steel has ever placed in the way of its employment for 
general constructive purposes. Well-carbonized cast-steel made by 
the Bessemer process has been found to bear a tensile strain of 
160,000 Ib per square inch, while pure decarbonized iron made by 
the same process will only bear on an average 72,000tb. It has, 
however, been found that iron containing from } to 4 per cent. of 





phosphorus and sulphur by the Bessemer process, the present 
system of puddling must become extinct. 

The merits of Mr. Fairbairn are so well known that we hardly 
need say we are acquainted with no better manual of the iron 
manufacture than the one before us. 








INDIA AND THE INDIANS.* 


So many books have been written about India, its princes and its 
people, that it is difficult to understand how anything new could 
be said on the subject. Mr. Kerr, however, treats of certain 
matters relative to the natives of that country, which have hitherto 
been disregarded, or else treated in a spirit of bigoted pre- 
judice. The work now under notice gives a copious and minute 
description of the manners and customs, religious observances, 
marriage ceremonies, moral character, and every-day life of the 
different races and tribes peopling that vast tract of country 
comprised under the name of India. All the facts Mr. Kerr details 
are founded on his own observation and experience, circumstances 


_ having brought him into close contact with many of the intelligent 


natives of the country during a long residence in Hindostan. 
Mr. Kerr says that there is a wide gulf lying between Europeans 


_ and the natives of India, and that the former have but few oppor- 


_ future mental exertion. 


tunities of becoming intimately acquainted with the latter. 
He divides his work into three parts, of which the first treats of 
the character of the natives of India, the second of their domestic 
life and customs, and the third of Indian caste. According to our 
author, the natives of India at the present day are ignorant to an 
extent of which Englishmen at home have no idea, and it would 


_ be necessary to travel back to the very darkest ages in the history 


of Europe to find a parallel. The commonest branches of education 
are so neglected in all ranks and classes that very few, even of the 
priests or Brahmins, who are usually regarded as the most en- 
lightened branch of the community, can either read or write. The 
people are likewise, as may naturally be expected, superstitious in 
the highest degree. An eclipse strikes terror into the breasts 
of everybody; and if a certain animal should happen to 
cross the path at an unlucky moment, it creates the greatest 
alarm. The belief in astrology and magic is universal among all 
classes of society, and the latter never fails to exercise an extra- 
ordinary influence over the minds of the people. ‘Those who are 
skilled in this black art,” says Mr. Kerr, “ pretend to have the 
power, by means of spells and incantations, of casting out devils, 
of curing the bite of serpents, and of healing malignant diseases.” 
But, although excessively ignorant, owing, probably, to mis- 
government and oppression by foreign rule, the natives of India 
seem nevertheless to be intelligent, and quite capable of in- 
struction in various departments of knowledge. On this point 
Mr. Kerr, on the whole, speaks hopefully. The ancient Hindoos, 
it is well known, were a highly-cultivated people, produced 
many excellent books on mathematics, grammar, and poetry, and 
were likewise skilled in the fine arts, especially architecture and 
sculpture. Their modern descendants, Mr. Kerr thinks, are not a 
whit inferior to their forefathers in intellectual power, although 
circumstances have caused a decline in the exercise and develop- 
ment of it. He is also of opinion that the Hindoo intellect is more 
precocious, and reaches its maturity at a much earlier period, than 
that of the European races. Up to about fourteen or fifteen, a 
Hindoo may be highly intelligent ; but, having arrived at that 
point, he begins suddenly to decline, and will afterwards sink into 
a state of indolence, and become utterly disqualified for any 
Very singular are the modes of compli- 
ment adopted among the natives of India. A patron is always 
addressed by his protégé as his father and mother. The common 
domestic servant generally calls his master the “lord of the 


| world ;” and, when all other means fail, the people think to obtain 


the object of their desires by flattery and sweet words, such as 
“ Master always do right,” or “ Master always say right,” “ Your 


> . . a. | words are pearls and diamonds dropping from your mouth,” &c. 
Such facts suggest the question: cannot iron be purified, and this | P Pps y : 


The Hindoos have been represented by many travellers and writers 
as insincere, dishonest, and untruthful, and the Christian mission- 
aries have often described them as heathens, “‘a name which is 


| supposed to comprise everything that is most antagonistic to 


carbon, and capable of bearing from 90,000 to 100,000 per square | 


inch, is most suitable for general purposes ; but it is especially so 
for steamboilers, as it will bear punching and flanging like a sheet 
of copper. ‘The facility of producing steel or malleable iron cast- 
ings in loam moulds is another most important feature of the new 
process arising out of the treatment of malleable iron in a fluid 
state. 


Wherever lightness and great strength are required in | 


iron castings, this material should not be overlooked by the | 


engineer. 
The Bessemer process requires the pig-iron operated on to be 
free from phosphorus and sulphur. Indian and Nova Scotian iron 


are used at the Sheffield works for making the best cast-steel, | 


whilst the cheaper pig of Cleutor, Weardale, and the Forest of Dean, 
is employed for the production of malleable iron. Thus, for the 


majority of English pig-iron, the puddling furnace has still to be | 


employed. 


Whenever a mode shall be discovered of removing the | 


virtue, piety, and religion.” These missionaries, for the most part, 
appear to have been actuated by a strong wish to detect spots and 
stains in the character of the native Hindoo. Our author, how- 
ever, believes that certain faults and blemishes, which have been 
indiscriminately attributed to the entire natives of India as a 
body, only apply, in any strong or glaring manner, to particular 
classes who are under the temptation of bad influences, and that the 
great mass of the people are entirely free from them. Strict 
honesty is a point of honour with some, and money to any amount, 
and for any distance in the country, may be entrusted to them with 
perfect safety. 

The Hindoos are, as a rule, somewhat deficient in courage. 
There are several exceptions ; but the inhabitants of Southern 
India, from their warm and debilitating climate, are very unwar- 
like, and submit to the powers that be with great composure. The 
wives of the natives of India are said by many to occupy a de- 
graded position, being represented as the slaves rather than the 
partners of their husbands; but Mr. Kerr says this is greatly 
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exaggerated, and that the condition of the Hindoo wife is more in- 
dependent than might be supposed, as she not unfrequently 
disputes her husband’s authority, and even domineers over him 
at times. There is, indeed, considerable diversity of opinion 
respecting the natives of India among different writers, and very 
conflicting and contradictory are the accounts which have come to us 
from time to time. But this may be accounted for by the fact 
that the name of India is an exceedingly vague term, and that this 
immense region, equal in extent to central Europe, is peopled by 
a great variety of races, of different shades of character, and 
having little or nothing in common with each other. Many writers 
have been acquainted with the habits of only one individual race, 
and have thus, perhaps not altogether unnaturally, but erroneously, 
regarded it as the type of the inhabitants of Indiagenerally. This 
t diversity of races includes Hindoos, Mahometans, Persians or 
arsees, Tartars, Arabs, Jews, Armenians, and a host of others. 
These tribes differ from one another in personal appearance, man- 
ners, character, and religion, quite as much as the nations of 
Europe, while they are no more capable of making themselves 
mutually understood by their respective languages than an English- 
man, & Frenchman, and a German would be. In addition to these 
aboriginal and non-indigenous races in India, there still exist, in 
the east of the country, a few descendants of the ancient Portu- 
guese settlers in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a dialect of 
whose language was formerly the means of communication between 
the natives and Europeans. It seems, however, that many of these 
so-called Portuguese are either baptized Hindoos, or descendants of 
early native converts to the Roman Catholic religion. Even those 
who are in point of fact descended from the early Portuguese 
navigators and mariners who discovered the great eastern maritime 
route, have become so mixed with the natives by constantly 
intermarrying with the Hindoos, that their European features and 
complexion are now almost obliterated, and they have become 
nearly identical with the original Hindoo population. 

Printing and English education both seem to be making great 
rogress in India, and there are now several native newspapers, 
istories, tales, scientific treatises, school-books, and almanacks. 

Engraving and lithography also appear to be extensively 
cultivated among the natives. The second division of the work 
under notice, which describes the domestic life of the natives of 
India, contains, amongst other interesting matters, an account of 
their dress, houses, meals, stimulants, religious ceremonies, and 
amusements, among which latter our author mentions several 
dances, the Kaputlee nautch, a kind of puppet-show, somewhat 
similar to our Punch and Judy, and the jugglers. These last 
certainly appear to be very extraordinary personages, and in some 
respects to outshine their Huropean brother professors of the black 
art. The following is a description by our author of some of the 
feats of Indian jugglery :— 


“The Indian juggler, as is well-known, is very expert in his art. 
He can climb a pole, keep up a number of balls at a time, draw ribbon 
from his mouth, eat fire, or swallow a sword, with an adroitness quite 
equal to that of his brother artist of the West. 

“Some of his performances are still more wonderfal to the Earopean 
eye. A half:naked jugzler, with his arms and shoulders bare, takes 
in his hand the fresh twig cf a treo, and running his fingers along it, 
strips off the leaves. To the astonishment of the spec*atur, a number 
of live scorpions fall with the leaves to the ground! ‘There is no doubt 
about it. There they are, walloping on the floor. How did they 
come there? Who can tell? The juggler waves his arms in the air, 
gathers the scorpions up in his haud, and they disappear in the same 
mysterious way they came. 

“The Indian juggler attempts still greater feats than these. He 
actually contrives to sit on the air, at @ distance of three or four feet 
from the ground, without any visible sapport whatever. There is a 
mystery about it which our European inguisitiveness has scarcely yet 
been able to fathom.” 


Mr. Kerr, however, makes no mention of that great triumph of 
Indian jugylery, the basket-feat, with which Colonel Stodare is 
now nizhtly astonishing the visitors to the Egyptian Hall. 

In the third and last division of his work, which is perhaps the 
most interesting of all, Mr. Kerr enters largely into the theory of 
Indian caste. He observes that, although it greatly attracts the 
attention of every one who visits India, it is still very imperfectly 
understood by Europeans. It never seems to have spread all over 
India, and is now scarcely known among the aboriginal tribes. 
The population is not, as was formerly the case, divided into four 
great castes, separated from each other by broad lines of demarca- 
tion. Our author says it is a mistake to imagine that the caste 
system places any restriction as to the quality of food or mode of 
diet on the Hindoos, or that it acts as any bar to industrial pro- 
gress. On the contrary, it is well known that Hindoos will 
willingly perform any kind of work which holds out to them the 
prospects of an ample remuneration. Caste is regarded by many 
of the Christian m’s-ionaries as the grand obstacle to be overcome, 
and they believe that, if it could once be removed, the Hindoos 
would glidly embrace the principles of Christianity. Mr. Kerr, 
however, says that it is highly dangerous te actively interfere with 
the caste prejudices of the natives. The sanguinary mutiny of 
Vellore arose chiefly from this cause, and the recent terrible and 
disastrous rebellion of 1857 also derived much of its strength 
from similar reasons, Mr. Kerr finds a European parallel for 
Indian caste in the wide distinctions between ranks and classes 
prevalent among ourselves and our neighbours. Nevertheless, 
our author doubts whether, on the whole, the existence of caste 
may be considered prejudicial to the permanence of our rule in 





India, or the British Government unfavourable to the continuance 
of caste in its ruder forms. He concludes by saying that he 
believes the Hindoos will, all the more from being restrained in 
their political rights, hedge themselves round by, and entrench 
themselves within, certain caste prejudices with which our Govern- 
ment cannot interfere. They will thus contrive to preserve for 
themselves, while still in political subjection, a kind of social 
independence. 


THE HISTORY OF BALLOONS.* 


Most men have some hobby, and the hobby of Mr. Turnor is 
aérostation. He laments, with a feeling of national shame, that, 
whereas the experiments of French aéronauts have been twice 
chronicled since 1850, no general synopsis of the science of aérial 
navigation (excepting brief accounts in Cyclopwdias) has hitherto 
been published in England, beyond Monk Mason’s brief account in 
1836, although our English ascents more than double in number 
those of our neighbours. He has therefore undertaken to supply 
the want, and has most industriously brought together all the facts 
connected with the balloons of divers nations which he could 
discover by a careful perquisition into the literature of his subject. 
Beginning with the first doubtful experiments of early times, he 
passes on to the ascents of the Fremch towards the close of last 
century, and then brings down the narrative to the present day. 
There has certainly been no want of investigation in the preparation 
of this work. We find in it a vast number of documents relative 
to famous balloon expeditions—for the most part printed entire, and 
even including pamphlets, letters to newspapers, poems, squibs, and 
other ephemeral productions. The faults of the book are, indeed, 
its cumbrousness and want of method and condensation. It is like 
the undigested collection of a man who has been all his life accu- 
mulating in some vast portfolio or commonplace-book everything 
that he can lay hold of, illustrative of the subject which has chiefly 
engaged his thoughts. Mr. Turnor has not given mach employ- 
ment to his own pen, but mainly confines himself to selection and 
reprint. This, no doubt, imparts to the work great value as a 
storehouse of authentic materials for future writers, but it diminishes 
its claims as a history in itself, besides rendering the volume 
somewhat difficult to consult. It will probably be most popular 
as a drawing-room table book. Being very handsomely printed in 
quarto, with broad margins and a profusion of illustrations, it is 
just the kind of book to excite attention, and to engage it fora 
long while. The illustrations are in themselves extremely interest- 
ing. Those printed on plate paper, separately from the text, are 
photozincographic copies of prints (some of them old and scarce) 
relating to famous ascents and celebrated a@ronauts, or to the Greek 
mythological fables about the primitive explorers of etherial space. 
In those commemorating the actual events of modern times, we 
see the ascent of the balloon of Montgolfier, which rose from the 
Champs de Mars, Paris, on the 27th of August, 1783, in presence 
of more than 300,000 people ; the fall of the same balloon, ten 
miles off, at the village of Gonesse, three-quarters of an hour after 
the ascent, to the astonishment and dismay of the villagers, who, 
being persuaded by two monks that the strange machine was the 
skin of some monstrous animal, assailed it with stones, pitchforks, 
and flails; the ascent of another of Montgolfier’s balloons from 
Versailles on the 9th of September, 1783, in the presence of the 
French King and Queen and the members of the royal family ; 
Lunardi’s balloon, which took iis flight from the Artillery-ground, 
London, September 15th, 1784, in the presence of 300,000 specta- 
tors, rose to the height of nearly three miles, continued floating for 
three hours, and at length alighted about five miles beyond Ware ; 
Count Zambeccari’s balloon, which ascended from Tottenham-court- 
road on March 23rd, 1785, and descended near Horsham, Sussex, 
thirty-six miles distant, in one hour; a balloon constructed by M. 
Romain, by order of the French Government, and which was 
destined to make the passage from France to England (it is here 
represented starting seaward from the Tour de Calais, and a rather 
cumbrous looking affair it is, with its heavy curtains falling down 
towards the car); Blanchard’s balloon, 1787; ‘“‘La Minerve,” a 
mysterious-looking winged globe, with ladders, tackling, and 
sails, like a ship, varivus cars, platforms, and decks, a church, 
another and more orthodox balloon suspended from the larger, and 
the Gallic cock surmounting all; the ascent of Mr. Sadler and 
Captain Paget from Hackney, August, 1811 ; the Battle of Fleurus, 
where balloons were first used : the first carriave of the Aérial Transit 
Company ; and other similar matters. Besides these large plates, 
the text is liberally interspersed with woodcuts, some of them 
purely fanciful, and very elegantly designed and executed. _ The 
work, therefore, affords a treat for the eye, and abundant satisfac- 
tion to the mind in that lazy or tired mood when it desires to be 
supplied with ideas at the least possible trouble of investigation ; 
while,-for those who wish to study the subject, plenty of material 
is provided in the letterpress, though, as we have already hinted, 
the reader has to perform the task of digestion and arrangement 
for himself. 

In the early part of his history, Mr. Turnor collects some pleasant 
gossip touching what may be called the fables of aérostation ; 
for he is by no meaus insensible to the poetry aud romance of his 
subject. Amongst other stories, he gives @ translation of the 
narrative of the aérial voyage of Kai Kaoos, King of Persia, 
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written in the tenth century, and preserved in MS. in the British 
Museum. The tale is like an episode from the “‘ Arabian Nights ;’ 
and, as it is short, we will make room for it :— 


“To the king it became a matter of great concern how he might be 
enabled to ascend the heavens without wings; and for that purpose he 
consulted the astrologers, who presently suggested a way in which his 
desires might be successfally accomplished. They contrived to rob an 
eagle’s nest of its young, which they reared with great care, supplying 
them with invigorating food. A frame of aloes wood was then 
prepared, and at each of the four corners was fixed perpendicularly a 
javelin, surmounted on the point with the flesh of a goat. At each 
corner again one of the eagles was bound, and in the middle the king 
was seated with a goblet of wine before him. As soon as the eagles 
became hungry, they endeavoured to get at the goat’s flesh upon the 
javelins, and by flapping their wings and flying upwards, they quickly 
raised the throne from the ground. Hunger still pressing on them, 
and still being distant from their prey, they ascended higher and 
higher in the clouds, conveying the astonished king far beyond his 
own country. But, after a long and fruitless exertion, their strength 
failed them, and, unable to keep their way, the whole fabric came 
tumbling down from the sky, and fell upon a dreary solitude in the 
kingdom of Chin, where Kai Kaoos was left a prey to hunger, alone, 
and in utter despair.” 


Mr. Turnor is very hopeful as to the future of aérostation. He 
looks forward to the time when we shall be able “to bring into 
useful subjection all the atmospheric currents which for the present 
baffle our attempts to subdue or control them.” As it is, however, 
people cannot be got to look seriously on ballooning. It has been 
made a toy; it has been allied with quackery; it has led to 
few practical results ; and, though it is very possible that great 
things may yet be in store for aérial science, it has to contend, not 
merely against its own failures, but against a certain sense of the 
ludicrous which it always inspires. 





FLOWERS FROM THE RHINE.* 


As an introduction to the present volume, M. de Chatelain has 
presented the public with some account of his literary career, 
which has been productive altogether of forty-two volumes in 
prose and verse. There is little analogy generally between the 
mind of France and that of Germany, though from time to time 
Frenchmen have appeared with a taste for “flowers from the 
banks of the Rhine.” To us, who are kindred to the Germans in 
blood, their poetry, upon the whole, is less pleasing than it seems 
to be to our Gallic neighbours. Through love of contrast, perhaps, 
we usually, when in search of poetical delight, turn our faces 
towards the South, and prefer the classic muse of Italy, and the 
warm romance of Spain, to the wild, quaint, fantastic diablerie 
of Germany. Occasionally, no doubt, poets of Teutonic race have 
striven to throw off the grotesque incubus of the North, and to 
sport and frolic in the domains of fancy after the manner of people 
living in sunnier lands. But the leaven infused by nature into 
man’s clay can never be totally squeezed ont, to make way for 
another kind of leaven attempted to be forced in by study. In 
spite of example, in spite of theory, in spite of individual con- 
viction, forth springs the national tendency, and counteracts all 
other influences. Hence, Goethe, with a devil for his hero, may 
truly be regarded as the type of the Teutonic fancy, just as in the 
East jinns, ghouls, afrits, &c., represent the wild imagination of 
semi-tropical Asia. The only literature of pure possibility, so to 
speak, is that of Greece, which easily adapts itself to the taste of 
all highly-cultivated nations, whatever may be their faith or 
modifications of refinement. The imaginative theocracy of 
Hellenic poetry demands no more belief than what may be conceded 
to it by men of all creeds, being, as it is, a sort of Divine Utopia, 
where things are found just asa mind at once prolific, warm, and 
genial would like to find them. It is wholly different with the 
poems of thought predominant in the Pantheon of Germany, 
where the feeling is often morbid and revolting. For example, 
if we scrutinize two poems translated in the volume now 
before us by M. de Chatelan—‘‘ The Wild Hunter,” and “ Elle- 
nore””—we become immediately sensible that we are dealing with 
the ideas of a diseased imagination. Blaspheming margraves and 
raving yourg ladies are at present chiefly found in asylums 
for persons of nervous affections. There are touches of vigour in 
“The Wild Hunter,” touches of tendernesss in “ Ellenore ;” but 
when we have gone through the poems, and lay them aside to 
reflect, it becomes evident to our reason that we have for a short 
time been under the influence of the nightmare. Poetry mistakes 
its mission when, by exerting the power it possesses, it deforms 
the geography of the intellectual world, instead of rendering it more 
beautiful. Such poems should be regarded as tales for the nurseries 
of grown-up people who lke to be frightened before they go to bed 
on a winter's night. Large traces of that plague of the Middle Ages 
—grotesque superstition—are found more or less thickly scattered 
over the face of all Europe, but in Germany more profusely than 
anywhere else. Indications of a superior form of poetical life have 
for some time been discoverable on the banks of the Danube and 
the Rhine, but it will take many summers to ripen the new 
ideas. M.de Chatelain’s volume, modest in its wim, pretty and 
cheerful in its execution, contains poetical pieces of all sorts, 
belonging to no school; he is neither classical nor romantic, neither 
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serious nor comic, but, glancing over what Germany has produced 
in the way of poetry, selects such pieces as please him best. He 
is fond of allegory, fond of fable, fond of enchanted mountains and 
enchanted streams ; but, above all, he is fond of trees, flowers, and 
agreeable landscapes. There seems to be a chronology in men’s 
preferences for the productions of the muse. In early life, im- 
passioned poetry bears away the palm; afterwards, in some, 
philosophy or satire; in others, pleasing pictures of nature, 
woods, streams, bosquets filled with birds and carpeted with 
tender grass solace, the fancy ; in a few, perhaps, the passionate 
storms that bore them into the poetical world, likewise bear them 
out of it. To this last class M. de Chatelain’s volume is not 
addressed ; his audience will be found among the former two 
sections, but chiefly among those who in works of art give their 
preference to landscapes, domestic rather than wild, calm, sunny, 
familiar, rather than rocky, soaring, tempestuous, like those amid 
which Salvator Rosa locates his banditti. The piece called “ The 
Last Poet,” is one of the prettiest in the collection. It under- 
takes to declare the time when that phenomenon may be expected 
to appear, which it maintains will be in the Greek Kalends. The 
whole train of thought is singularly sweet and pleasing, and all 
who can enjoy the touching elegance of French verse will thank 
the translator for placing the piece before them. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


A vERY capital paper on Warburton, the pugnacious Bishop of 
Gloucester, who made such a figure in the literary world a hun- 
dred years ago, inaugurates the last number of the Edinburgh. 
Full justice is done to the brilliant abilities and varied learning of 
that extraordinary man; but the writer does not regard him asa 


very good specimen of a Christian priest or prelate. “ His pen 
was in fact his crozier ; his flock, the learned public. He wrote 


with his wonted asperity against those who believed too little and 
those who believed too much—against Papists and Methodists, 
against Socinians and Deists; but he made no attempt either by 
pulpit or pastoral arts to win them back to the Anglican fold... . 
Asa layman, he might have composed any one of his many volumes 
or of his yet more numerous tracts ; as a clergyman, the diocese of 
Gloucester was poorly furnished indeed if it contained no abler 
preacher or more active parish priest than its bishop.” A most 
lively sketch of Warburton’s life and of his priacipal works is 
given ; and the article strikes us as being one of the best of this 
kind that the Edinburgh has had for a long while, the writer seeming 
to possess some of the sparkle and animation of Macaulay. 
“Tdiot Asylums” is an interesting account of what has recently 
been done in Europe and America for the unhappy victims of 
mental incapacity. In “ Early Italian Art” we have a laudatory 
criticism on Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s “‘ History of Painting 
in Italy from the Second to the Sixteenth Century,” and a brief 
summary of the achievements of the great artists who appeared 
previous to the time of Raphael. The writer of the article entitled 
*‘ Revision of the English Bible” maintains the necessity for clear- 
ing our authorised version of the Scriptures from the verbal errors 
which are to be found in it, and insists that it is the duty of the 
Church of England to furnish such a revision as the age demands, 
On both these points the reviewer is very emphatic, and he thus 
sums up :— 


‘What, then, is ‘ the conclusion of the whole matter?’ That, as 
in the early days of the Reformed Anglican Church, the greatest care 
and pains were taken to provide the English reader with the best 
translation of the Scriptares that the times, opportunities, and stock 
of materials allowed, so, on the contrary, have these latter days been 
marked by a studied neglect aud dishonest avoidance of this sacred 
duty. 

‘¢ We turn, however, to the authorities and dignitaries of the Church 
of England, to the archbishops and bishops, the deans and canons, and 
call upon them in the sacred name of Truth to acknowledge and take 
cognisance of the long-neglected duty of the Church of which they are 
ministers, as a ‘ witness and keeper of Holy Writ,’ and to address her 
Majesty the Queen of these realms to issue a Royal Commission for the 
revision of the present authorized translation of the Scriptures to men 
whose learning and moderation shall deserve and command the con- 
fidence of the nation. 

“ And if the official mind in the Church be as deaf to the voice of 
the charmer as it haa often been asserted to be in the State—if the 
fear of alterations in the English Prayer-book be too strong with the 


dignified clergy for the crying need of revision and correction in the 
English Bible—if our prelates are too much occupied with the repres- 
sion of error to busy themselves with the disentanglement and propa- 


gation of trath—we turn from them to the respoasible advisers of her 
Majesty, to advise ber Majesty to issue her Royal Commission for the 
revision of the present Authorized Version of the Scriptures to such 
i ve and command universal 


learned and moderate men as shall dese: 


confidence.” 


The next article is on “ The Tunnel through the Alps,” of which 
an elaborate and remarkable account is given, concluding with the 
statement thet, “at the rate of progress which the work is now 
making, it ought, unless some unexpected accident occur, to be 
completed in four years and seven months from the present time.” 
Mr. Strect’s “ Gothic Architecture in Spain” furnishes matter for 
an entertaining paper, in which the grand old buildings of that 
most interesting country are brought very agreeably before the 


reader's eye. The ecclesiastical edifices of Spain of the Middle 
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Ages were, it appears, modelled for the most part on those of 
rance :— 


“ It is matter of history, indeed, that Spain, after the expulsion of 
the Moors, imported French bishops and ecclesiastics to fill the metro- 
politan and other sees ; consequently, nothing could be more natural 
than that those familiar with the wonderfal thirteenth-century cathedrals 
of France should introduce French architects to erect rival structures 
in their adopted country, especially as it was not possible for Spain, 
hitherto engaged in interminable warfare with the Moors, to have 
arrived at the same degree of artistic excellence. Nevertheless, the 
older Spanish cathedrals and churches, such as San Vincente and San 
Pedro, Avila, several churches at Segovia, the old cathedrals at 
Salamanca, Tarragona, Tudela, and Lérida, have distinct charac- 
teristics and deserve careful observation as truly Spanish illustrations 
of the Romanesque style. The cathedrals, too, of Siguenza and Avila 
must be classed among the works of pure Spanish origiv, and 
are remarkable as authentic Spanish attempts to introduce into 
Romanesque architecture more of the delicacy and refinement of the 
first pointed style. Nevertheless, the Gothic style thus suddenly 
introduced in its perfection into Spain received a subsequent develop- 
ment under the hands of Spanish artists altogether expressive of the 
richness and elegance of Spanish taste, and worthy of her unrivalled 
wealth and grandeur in the apogee of her national glory. The elabo- 
rate traceries, lace-like fretwork, interminable carving, and crowded 
diapers of lions and castles, surpass in gorgeousness the examples of 
all other countries, and are unrivalled even by the Eglise de Bron in 
France, and Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster. The rich and 
peculiar elegance of the old national costume of Spain, the dresses of 
the kings and courtiers of Velasquez and Goza, of the toreros, of the 
contrabandistas, of the majos and mojas, as well as the Oriental 
hyperbolism of the language and poetry, are indicative of a florid and 
exuberant taste, which has found its expression also in architecture.” 


An article reviewing our recent progress and policy in China 
and Japan will be read with considerable dissent by the party 
which has its most conspicuous representative in Mr. Bright. It 
vindicates our attempts to break up the exclusiveness of the far 
Eastern nations, and our employment of force to uphold the 
treaty rights we have acquired. It maintains that China and Japan 
have themselves been benefited by our presence in the East, and 
will be still more so ; and it ridicules the idea that the principles 
of the “ Peace-at-any-price party” would be more successful in 
our intercourse with Orientals than those by which the European 
Governments have been guided. In confirmation of the latter 
view, we are referred to the failure of the Dutch in Japan, and of 
our own East India Company in China, in consequence of being too 
submissive. Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon” is reviewed 
and highly praised ; the critic, however, making a few objections, 
as, for instance, to the over-richness of the diction, and the 
hopeless tone of the moral and theological system contained in the 
drama. The review of Lady Duff Gordon’s “ Letters from Egypt” 
is mainly a selection of extracts, but the selection is good, and the 
extracts make very pleasant light reading. A more solid article is 
that on Mr. Munro's prose translation of Lucretius, which is highly 
praised, and contrasted with other versions. The concluding 
yon is nominally based on the new edition of Earl Russell's 
“‘ Essay on the History of the English Government and Constitu- 
tion,” but is really a general laudation of Whig principles and 
practice for the last three-and-thirty years, and an exhortation to 


the country to support the Palmerston-Russell party at the General 
Election. 


Concession is made to the interests of holiday-seekers in the 
first article of the Quarterly, which is on the important subject of 
“Grouse.” The remap | time is now just commencing ; August 
is not a vast distance ahead of us; and in a publication generally 
supposed to be a favourite with “ the English country gentleman,” 
grouse not unnaturally take precedence of politics, literature, art, 
and indeed everything else. The article, however, is really an 
interesting account of the laws affecting “ sport,” the present 
condition of the Highlands, and the influence on the northern parts 
of Scotland of the influx of Southern visitors. “The Appian Way 
— Pagan and Christian Sepulchres,” is a very learned treatise on 
@ very curious subject, but one of which it would be impossible for 
us to give our readers any adequate idea in the few sentences to 
which we are necessarily limited. “ Browning’s Poems” is the title 
of the next paper. The critic takes a very favourable view of 
the writings of the poet who is the subject of his essay, bringing 
out with considerable acumen the extraordinary dramatic power 
of his author, his subtlety, his psychological insight, his passion, 
pathos, and picturesqueness ; but passing over too leniently, as 
we cannot but think, his obscurity of expression and not infre- 
quent eccentricity of versification. ‘“ The Close of the American 
War” is a summary of recent events, with a commentary on their 
bearing and tendency. It is written, we need hardly say, in a 
spirit of great friendliness towards the beaten and dispirited Con- 
federates, and the writer is particularly severe on the proposal to 
give the suffrage to the negro, and on the terms of Mr. 

ohnson’s amnesty, with its clause directed against the landed 
classes of the South, who are left in possession of their property 
only at the will and pleasure of the President. He thinks that 
the Confederacy might have been saved had the Government 
some time ago taken the extreme measure of arming the slaves ; 
and that it did not do so is attributed to the opposition of Congress 
to such a step. The article concludes :— 


“In contemplating a Union restored by force, we cannot forget 
what has been so often exemplified—the power of a people’s traditions 





and their tenacity of life. The Union had no stronger bond than its 
history. Its progress and renown, its great present and unbounded 
fature, its principles and its flag, were common to all and gloried in 
alike by North and South. Between the two people there had ever 
been much discordance, which time had widened ; but they had fought 
on the same fields, shared the same misfortunes, rejoiced in the same 
triumphs. In the place of this strong connecting link, history for the 
future will be a centrifugal force. Through all time to come there 
will be two histories, widely different ; and if the press of the South 
be ever free, it will have a literature of its own. It will have its own 
memories, its own heroes, its own tears, its own dead. Under these 
traditions sons will grow to manhood, and lessons sink deep that are 
learned from widowed mothers. Numbers of Northern people will 
doubtlees settle in the country, but there is a well-known tendency in 
these to become acclimatized in spirit; nor is it easy to dislodge 
5,000,000 of people. Hence, the prospect most apparent in the future 
is that of a proud people chafing under the bitterness of injustice and 
the remembrance of defeat. And the extinction of slavery produces 
a new danger tothe Union. It enforced that cohesion of the Northern 
States which they do not naturally possess, and which has given them 
their present triumph. With the fall of slavery this disappears, and 
the alliance of the South and West, hitherto superficial, may eventually 
become thorough.” 


“ North Polar Exploration” is an excellent history of what has 
been hitherto performed in the way of Arctic discovery, combined 
with a sketch of what remains to be done, and an exhortation to 
the Government to take the matter earnestly in hand, and aid 
private explorers in unfolding the secrets of those dim and frozen 
regions. ‘he reviewer “cordially endorses” the suggestion of 
Captain Sherard Osborn that “a fraction of the vast sum yearly sunk 
in naval expenditure” should be devoted to this object, together 
with “two small screw vessels and 120 officers and men, out of 
50,000 men annually placed at the disposal of the Admiralty.” 
From a large number of works having reference to several countries, 
an amusing paper has been compiled on “The Natural History of 
the Tropics.” One of the works on which this article is based is 
Dr. Hartwig’s book entitled “The Tropical World: a Popular 
Scientific Account of the Natural History of the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms ;” and in alluding to it the reviewer makes a 
remark which contrasts singularly with the lofty tone with reference 
to “ knowledge for the people” formerly adopted by Tory writers. 
The passage appears to us so true, and the truth to be so often 
overlooked, that we here quote it :— 


“There are those who look with contempt on popular science of all 
kinds, and regard with undisguised aversion such compilations as the 
one before us. We do not share these feelings in the least degree ; 
on the contrary, we welcome most heartily such introductions to the 
Study of Natural History. True, they may be sometimes of little 
scientific value, but they are very useful stepping-stones to something 
more solid. They are more especially intended for the young, but 
those of mature years may derive much profit by a perusal of many of 
these works, and even the naturalist may read them with pleasure 
and instruction. The numerous beautifully illustrated and carefally 
compiled works on natural history, such as the book before us, 
together with ‘The Sea and its Living Wonders,’ by the same writer, 
with Routledge’s admirable ‘Natural History,’ and several of the 
Christian Knowledge Society’s publications, which have appeared 
within the last few years, are an encouraging sign of the growing 
interest which the rising generation takes in the study of the great 
Creator’s works, and we heartily wish them ‘ God speed.’” 


The review of the fifth and sixth volumes of Carlyle’s Life of 
Frederick the Great contains an outline of that part of the King’s 
life to which the volumes refer, and some very sensible criticism on 
Mr. Carlyle’s mode of viewing his hero. The critic differs on many 
points from the extravagant estimate of Frederick’s virtues formed 


by the historian, and shows how, in many events of his life, the - 


Prussian monarch acted in the spirit of a despot and a cynical 
disregarder of right—as in the partitioning of Poland, with respect 
to which the reviewer conceives that Russia had some apology, 
on grounds of geographical position and the affinity of a large part 
of the population of the provinces on the Dwina and Dnieper to 
the Russian race, while Prussia and Austria were without any justifi- 
cation whatever. Nevertheless, the article concludes with a high com- 
mendation of Mr. Carlyle’s History for its extraordinary power. As to 
the style in which it is written, the reviewer thinks “ it is something 
strange tosee the great master himself stepping forward, after years of 
silence, and occupying again the same field which his very followers 
had deserted ; to trace in his own pages the very same strange but 
impressive diction, the same tours de force of style, and the same 
settled eccentricities of thought, not softened in the least degree 
by age or disuse, which we had already bey,un to regard as anti- 
quated in those who took them up at second hand.” “Sanitary 
Reform in the Metropolis” traces the history of what has been 
done for the purification of London since the great cholera visita- 
tion of 1831 ; and the measure of the number is completed by two 
political articles, in the first of which the Oxford Tests Bill of the 
late session is criticised, and Mr. Gladstone severely rebuked for 
not using all his strength in opposition to it, while the second dis- 
cusses, from a Tory point of view, the present position of parties 
with reference to the elections. 

Solid and thoughtful as usual, the Westminster Review comes 
before us this time with peculiar interest, since it contains the 
second of the two articles on Auguste Comte contributed to its 
pages by the new member for Westminster, as we must now call 
him—Mr. J. S. Mill. Our readers probably recollect that the last 
number contained the first of these articles, and we are now intro- 
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duced to the “ Later Speculations” of the strange and eccentric 
French theorist. No better guide through such difficult paths 
could be found than Mr. Mill, and the article is certain to be read 
by all students of philosophy with respectful attention. In a sub- 
sequent paper Mr. Mill is himself the subject of criticism—or, 
rather, his work on “ Political Economy” gives occasion for an 
article on that science, in which similar views are expressed to 
those of the author. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Principles of Biology” 
is also reviewed, and a very abstruse paper on a very abstruse sub- 
ject is the result. “The Anti-Slavery Revolution in America” is 
a view of recent events from the platform of extreme abolitionist 
principles. The writer considers that Lincoln contemplated 
a sort of compromise with slavery, and that by his assassina- 
tion the South has destroyed its last chance of maintaining 
the “institution.” The review of the Emperor Napoleon's 
“Vie de César” pours abundance of ridicule on that un- 
lucky production, especially on the theory of Czsarism which 
it seeks to establish; and it is denied that the Emperor has 
disclosed “ any capacity for historical generalization, or any power 
of picturesque narrative.” This article is followed by an account 
of the American novelist, Theodore Winthrop, who seems to have 
exhibited powers which would probably have made him conspicuous 
in the Anglo-Saxon world of letters had he not been cut short at 
the early age of thirty-three in the expedition against Great Bethel, 
early in the civil war, when acting as military secretary to General 
Butler. The concluding essay—‘‘ The Principles of our Indian 
Policy "—contains a severe attack on Sir John Lawrence for 
incapacity and intolerance in his conduct of Indian affairs since 
his elevation to the Viceroyalty, as well as during his previous 
administration of the Punjab. 

We can only find room to mention briefly a few of the articles 
in the two other Reviews which lie on our table—the British 
Quarterly and the Dublin. The former contains a pleasant literary 
article on “The Elizabethan Poetry,” a gossiping paper on 
“Magic,” and a curious and suggestive contrast between the 
religious views (in both cases gradually developed, and leading from 
the received opinions of the Church of England to very different 
conclusions) of the two brothers, Francis Newman and Henry 
Newman—a contrast founded on the autobiographical works of 
both, viz., the “Phases of Faith” of the former, and the 
“Apologia pro Vita Sud” of the latter. The most interesting 
and significant article (to a Protestant) in the Roman Catholic 
Dublin Review is one on Dr. Pasey’s “ Lectures on Daniel,” in 
which the founder of the Romanising movement in the Church of 
England receives very high praise, the reviewer remarking that 
“the whole tone of the book, the posture of mind in which the 
subject is approached, is absolutely different, we may say opposite, 
to that of an ordinary Protestant critic.” Very likely; but that 
is only a poor compliment to a Protestant minister. Another 
singular paper is that on our Public School system, containing a 
most bitter attack on the English character generally, in which 
coarseness, insolence, brutality, presumption, irreligion, worldly- 
mindedness, ignorance, pugnacity, obstinacy, conceit, and other 
objectionable qualities, are laid to our charge, and attributed to 
the fact of our not believing in the Pope and the saints. “ How 
could it possibly be otherwise?” asks the reviewer over and over 
again, when we are devoid of all the sanctities which shed such a 
grace and holiness over the lives of Neapolitan brigands and Irish 
rowdies. The article is veaily most amusing, and should be read 
by Protestants as a curiosity. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Man's Age in the World, according to Holy Scripture and Science. 
By an Essex Rector. (Lovell Reeve & Co.)—Having given con- 
siderable attention to the great controversy of recent times with 
respect to the age of man, and to the bearing of scientific doctrines 
and discoveries on the Scriptural narrative of creation, the “‘ Essex 





Rector” has felt himself forced to the conclusion that the men of | 


science have established their case; but he has at the same time de- 
sired to reconcile those modern conclusions with his belief in, and 
profound reverence for, the authority of the Bible. He has therefore 
sought that reconciliation in a new interpretation of the narrative 
contained in the Book of Genesis. In the work under notice he ex- 
presses his opinion that the opening of that buok is a tradition pre- 
served from an age anterior to Moses, but only fragmentarily preserved; 
that this tradition is true in substance, but that the order in which 
events are recorded is contrary to ascertained facts, and that therefore 
the tradition must have been impaired by the time it reached Moses; 
that Moses reset and readjusted it, adopting the story, however, as a 
collection of symbols, and not as an actual history; and that “from 
these traditions we may learn all that is needed to ground the work 
of God in Creation, and the work of Christ in Redemption,” since 
“they include the original creation of the earth by God, and the 
orderly arrangement made by Him for man,—the origin of man by 
special creation, and the fall of man by his disobedience of a Divine 
command,—the promise of recovery by One who was to appear from 
God,—the providence and presence of God, and His approval of the 
righteous and condemnation of the wicked.” Such is the upshot of 
the “ Essex Rector’s”’ discourse, which is conducted with great tem- 
per, ability, and fairness. How far the argament is successful is 
another matter. The‘ symbolical”’ interpretation has been advanced 
before, but it carries with it a peculiar danger. If such and such 
things in the Bible are to be regarded as symbols because they are 
irreconcileable with modern ideas, why not such and such other 
things which are equally objected to by certain classes of thinkers ? 


Who is to draw the line authoritatively between symbol and absolute 
truth P If the exact order of the creation of the world, and the 
precise manner in which Adam was made out of clay, and Eve out of 
one of Adam’s ribs, be symbols—in other words, fables and untruths 
— how are we to be sure that the fall of man, the promise 
of redemption, the approval of the righteous, and the con- 
demnation of the wicked, are not symbols also, or, in other words, 
fables and untruths? If that which Christians regard as “‘ the Word 
of God” is to be “interpreted” in such a manner that portions are 
to be regarded as the opposite of what they seem, and if we have 
no unerring Pope to tell us where the double-dealing ends and the 
plain downright truth-speaking begins, it is evident that a doubt is 
thrown over the whole, and that those are likely to be right who deny 
that there is any supernatural revelation whatever in the book. This 
appears to us to be the issue of all such attempts as those of the 
** Essex Rector” to reconcile the claims of Infallibility with the claims 
of Science. If they succeed, it can only be in a sense inimical to 
the belief which they seek to maintain. 


Sydonie’s Dowry. By the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori,” “ Denise,’’ 
&e. (Bell & Daldy.)—The author of ‘*‘ Mademoiselle Mori” has here 
woven a brief and simple tale of French provincial life. which we 
believe will be read with pleasure by all who take it up. he sceneis 
laid in Languedoc, and the period is about thirty years ago. Sydonie 
is a pretty and amiable peasant girl, who fascinates the heart of Paul 
Bridaine, a well-to-do young fellow, though of humble birth. Paul 
has had a previous sweetheart, but a quarrel has taken place, and, 
half in spite, he transfers his allegiance to Sydonie, between whom 
and himself a deep and warm affection soon grows up. The damsel, 
however, is so unfortunate as to have a grandmother who is popularly 
regarded as a witch, and with whom, being an orphan, she lives in a 
desolate cottage among the mountains. She is in truth a morose and for- 
bidding old hag, and in the course of the story it comes out that, during 
the old Revolutionary days of her youth, she had betrayed a Royalist 
fugitive, and possessed herself of property to which she had no claim. 
This was done in concert with a Republican basket-maker, who, being 
in her guilty secret, uses it as a means of tyrannizing and extorting 
money. Such are the evil influences surrounding the fresh, budding 
life of poor Sydonie, and they lead to many painful complications. 
The grandmother and old Seube, the basket-maker, however, die be- 
fore the end of the book, and Paul and Sydonie, after divers trials and 
misunderstandings, find themselves in each other’s arms. The love- 
making is prettily done; the moral tone throughout is pure and 
excellent; and the story, though slight, is sufficient to engage the 
attention. 


Lyra Liturgica. Reflections in Verse for Holy Days and Seasons. 
(Burns, Lambert, & Oates.)—The compiler of this collection of reli- 
gious thoughts in verse describes his work as “an attempt to apply 
to portions of the Catholic Liturgy the method of illustration so 
beautifully exemplified in the ‘Christian Year ;’’’ though he hopes he 
will not be suspected of “‘ any such presumptuous and hopeless design 
as that of producing a counterpart to a work in many ways so 
inimitable.” It is not often that we find a Roman Catholic speaking 
so enthusiastically of the work of a clergyman of the Church of 
England; but when it is recollected that Mr. Keble was one of the 
most zealous supporters of the Tractarian movement, the wonder 
becomes somewhat less. 


Window Gardens for the People, and Clean and Tidy Rooms. By 
the Rev. S. Hadden Parkes, M.A., Curate of St. George, Bloomsbury. 
—How to Grow a Plant and Win a Prize. By the Same Author.— 
Crippled Jenny; or, the Voices of Flowers. (S. W. Partridge.)—These 
are three little works written with a view to encourage the cultivation 
of flowers by the poor in the windows of their dingy dwellings. The 
first and second of the three publications record the efforts of the 
author in spreading a taste for flowers and for clean and tidy rooms 
among the humble dwellers in the back streets and alleys of Blooms- 
bury. Flower-shows of the poor parishioners have been held there, 
and prizes are given to all who keep their rooms in a neat, wholesome, 
and decent condition; and it appears that these attempts have been 
crowned with a certain amount of success. This is one of the good 
works which our clergy are particularly fitted to carry out; and Mr. 
Parkes has furnished an interesting account of the progress already 
accomplished. 

Herbert Fry’s Shilling Guide to the London Charities for 1865-6. 
(Hardwicke.)—The present issue of this convenient handbook is the 
third annual edition of the work. It shows in alphabetical order the 
name, date of foundation, address, objects, and annual incomes, number 
of people benefited by, mode of application to, and chief officers of, 
every charity in London; the whole very clearly printed in a tabular 
form. It appears from the preface that during the past year very few 
of the benevolent institutions of the metropolis have fallen into decay ; 
and that, on the other hand, some old and extinct charities have 
been resuscitated, while several new ones have been commenced. 
The Bishop of London’s Fand has also doubled itself in the year, 
though it “is still a long way from the million said to be required.” 
The poor incomes of many very excellent institutions is painfully 
apparent in several pages of this book. 

The Parent's Duty and the Child's Privilege; ov, Infant Baptism 
and Baptismal Regeneration. By George Graham. (Macintosh.)— 
Mr. Graham says that his little treatise “may be regarded as an exposi- 
tion of the teaching of Scripture respecting the doctrine of baptism, 
an examination of most of the disputed points connected therewith, 
and an exposure of the fallacy of attaching a modern, gratuitou2, and 
altogether incorrect meaning to the doctrine of ‘ Baptismal Regenera- 
tion,’ and thence arguing that it is unscriptural.” The argument isa 
reply to recent attacks on the clergy of the Church of England; bat, 
as we have on former occasions gone carefully over this ground, we 
must here decline to follow the footsteps of Mr. Graham. 


We have also received Routledge’s Magazine for Boys (July number) ; 
—the Musical Monthly for July ;—the Royal Dramatic College Annual, 
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edited by Benjamin Webster, Jun.—a sheet of pleasantries in aid of 
the charity ;—a second edition of The Eternity of Future Punishment, 
and the Place which this Doctrine ought to hold in Christian 
Preaching : two Sermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
Dublin, by George Salmon, D.D., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor (Hodges, 
Smith, & Co., Dublin) ;—A Peep into the Future of the Metropolitan 


Underground Railway, and a Forecast of the Next Dividend, with | 


Extracts from Oficial Documents, ¥c., by One who Knows (Effingham 
Wilson)—a pamphlet in which a not very hopeful view is taken of the 


The work will form two vols. 8vo., and the price is not to exceed one 
guinea. The publishers will receive subscribers’ names. 

A companion sheet to the trade journals, the Literary Gazette, has 
the following scrap :—‘‘ We mentioned, some time ago, that an 
Archeological Society had been established at Rome. All the leading 
Englishmen in that city, Monsignore Talbot included, joined the 
Society ; but it seems that one of the most active members (Mr. J. H. 


| Parker) displayed more zeal than discretion in his researches ; and, 


prospects of the shareholders ;—Speech of George J. Gischen, M.P., | 
on the Oaford University Tests Abolition Bill, June 14th, 1865 | 


(Effingham Wilson) ;—and Address to the Royal Geographical 


Society of London, delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 22nd | 


of May, 1865, by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B., &c., President 
(Clowes & Sons). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


An exhaustive treatise on “‘ Umbrellas”’ is said to be in preparation 
by an eminent maker, and some time next season the book, fully 
illustrated, will be given to the world of Regent-street and the 
Burlington-arcade. For the benefit of the author, we have jotted 
down the following from the Gazette de France, which he is welcome 
to:—“ A new and startling discovery of an umbrella, composed, not 
of silk, gingham, or any other similar texture, but actually of rain, 
has just been made. A gentleman (M. Drulep), on the road between 
Sourdes and Peyrouse, might recently have been seen during a heavy 
rain holding above his head a short walking-stick or cane. The rain, 


having made what he thought a discovery respecting an old church, 
requested the Pope’s sanction to have it cleaned out. His Holiness 
refused, and at the same time pointed out that Mr. Parker’s so-called 
discovery was recorded by Baronius. Monsignore Talbot has since 
withdrawn his name, and the Society is no longer flourishing.” 


The Members and Council of the Guild of Literature and Art intend 
visiting the buildings recently erected for the Society on the land 
presented to it by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, on the 22ud instant. 


A new work from the pen of the Laureate is announced as recently 


| published in New York. The title is “‘ Songs for all Seasons.” Mr, 


descending on this, spread out in a sheet of water, dome-fashion, and | 


under this novel umbrella the inventor walked, as carefully protected 


from the falling rain as if the best silk had been above him. Crowds | 


of people witnessed the occurrence, and very shortly, it is asserted, 
M. Drulep will make known his secret. Some scientific men say that 
the extraordinary effect of the cane is owing to a new application of the 
principle known as tourniquet électrique.” Like the recent wonderful 
machine in the south of France for destroying naval armaments, the 
next story of the rain umbrella may reduce the alleged discovery 
to a very tame and uninteresting affair. 


Book of Joshua is promised very shortly. It will contain three 
Appendices, viz.:—1. On the Israelitish Origin of the Sanctuary of 
Mecca. 2. On the Psalms, in reply to the Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne and 
the Bishop of Ely. 3. On the Phoenician Origin of the name IAO. 


Tennyson will, in all probability, be as surprised as ourselves at the 
appearance of this new work, which is certainly not included in any 
published list of that gentleman’s writings. 

A society has recently been formed in Paris, the object of which is 
to publish rare works on American history and archeology. The 
early Spanish expeditions, and the organization of the various colonies, 
will thus be fully illustrated in course of time; and, in the meanwhile, 
the society has thought that it could not do better than commence 
the series of its publications with a reprint of the letter of Christopher 
Columbus on the discovery of the New World. This document is the 
earliest relating to America with which we are at present acquainted. 
A Latin translation of it was printed in 1493; Italian and German 
versions speedily followed; and now M. Leon de Rosny presents it to 
us in a French dress. The editor explains in his preface what were 
the real designs of Colambus. No scientific theories, no thought of 
discovering a new world, ever entered into his head. He wanted 
merely to find another road to India, instead of that which travellers 
followed by Egypt and the Red Sea. For this reason he designated 
by the name of India the country where he landed ; on his arrival at 


| Cuba he believed himself to be in China, and was surprised at not 
The fifth part of Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentatench and 


meeting with the Khan of Tartary. Political conquest, commercial 
enterprise, and religious proselytism, were the three leading motives 
which guided the Genoese Admiral; and, from this point of view, the 
brochure published by M. de Rosny is extremely interesting. Copious 


| notes have been added ; all borrowed from original sources. 


A statement having been made in the columns of various contempo- | 


raries that the Messrs. TinsLeY had secured the next poem from 
Mr. Swinburne’s pen, we are requested to contradict the same. The 
Messrs. Tins.ey offered a considerable sum of money for a new poem 
by this gentleman, but at present it is not his intention to leave his 
former publishers. Mr. Swinburne’s next work will be published in the 
autumn. 

Messrs. Moxon & Co. are, it is said, about to issue a monthly 
Magazine, and ramour speaks of Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell, author of 
** Puck on Pegasus,” as the editor; although, as that gentleman has 
the Fisherman’s Magazine already upon his hands, and is otherwise 
very fully engaged, it does not seem likely that he will add the 
editing of another monthly serial to his duties. During the past 
fortnight, various scientific celebrities have been waited on for the 
purpose of ascertaining if they would contribute to the new Maga- 
zine, and we believe the projectors have received satisfactory 
encouragement to proceed with the venture—although the reader 
must not imagine that a purely scientific serial will be the result. 
Poetry is to be well represented ; and the character of the Magazine 
will be quite as general as the older shilling monthlies. 

There is now publishing in London from week to week a “ blood and 
thunder” story, which will undoubtedly amuse the Americans of the 
South as well as the North, if copies by any chance reach America. 
The title of this fiction is *“*The Confederate’s Danghter; or, the 
Tyrant of New Orleans,” by a Confederate Soldier. The heroine of 
the story is a young lady in a straw hat, and armed with a brace of 
pistols, who darts about to the dismay of all Federal soldiers and 
officers. 

Subscribers to the Camden Society have just received the third and 
last volume of Mr. Albert Way’s “ Promptoriam Parvulorum,” the 
first part of which was issued more than twenty years ago. Amongst 
scholars, the work is well known as supplying a most authentic record 
of the English language as spoken and written in the reigns of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth Henries, temp. 1400-1450. The corresponding 
expressions in the low Latin of the period are also contained in the 
work, so that the whole forms an invaluable help to those who may 
occasionally have early English MSS. to decipher. 

A Belgian journal says :—‘ Prince Napoleon proposes to undertake 
a scientific voyage to Kamschatka, in whieh he would be accom- 
panied by several naturalists ; and the object of the Prince’s present 
journey to Havre is really for the purpose of seeing what changes 
would be required in his yacht, in case the project should be carried 
into execution.” 

Mr. John M‘Gilchrist, who seems to have taken to biography as a 
distinct profession, now adds to his previous lives of ‘* Lord Dun- 
donald,” and “Men who have made Themselves,’ one of Lord 
Palmerston. In a few days he promises to have ready another of the 
late Mr. Cobden. 

Nobody seems to have noticed the so-called * People’s Edition” of 
**Tom Brown’s School Days,” just issued at two shillings—-like 
Mr. Mill’s cheap reprints—for popular reading during the election. 
The bookstall edition of “Tom Brown”’ has had but little to do with 
Mr. Hughes's return to Parliament, although that may, in some 
measure, have been the intention of its publication. 

A translation from the German of Dr. Strauss’s ‘New ‘Life of 
Jesus’ ” will be published in October by Messrs. Wittiams & NorGate. 


The editor of the Ohio Cultivator offers his own portrait to sub- 
scribers, as an attraction to his paper. He says :—‘ We are not vain 
of our face ; it is a very plain-looking face—that is to say, so much of 
it as appears above a liberal flow of beard, every thread of which is 
held sacred from the touch of the razor. But if it will gratify our 
readers, and they will embark with us for another year in sufficient 
numbers to justify the expense, we will give them a handsome likeness 
by the middle of the year.” 

The only surviving brother of Sir David Wilkie, the celebrated 
painter (whom he has outlived for four-and-twenty years), died a few 
days ago, at Kensington Gore, 

A gentleman at one time well known in the literary world, though 
devoting himself to a class of subjects not calculated to be popular, 
has recently passed away from this life. Mr. Isaac Taylor died on the 
28th ult., in the seventy-eighth year of his age. His first work was 
entitled ‘‘ Elements of Thought ;” and this was succeeded by a 
** History of the Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern Times” 
(in which, if we recollect rightly, he contended that we bave no 
authentic evidence ofany manuscript older than nine hundred years), 
the ** Natural History of Enthusiasm,” and the “ Physical Theory of 
Another Life.” He was a scholarly man, and an acute thinker, and 
his works are worthy of attention. Since 1862, Mr. Taylor had been 
in the enjoyment of a pension of £100, granted to him on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Palmerston. 

M. Henri Blaze de Bury has just published at the house of 
MicueL Livy Freres, a life of Meyerbeer, entitled ‘‘ Meyerbeer et 
son Temps.” M. Henri de Bury, being an intimate friend of the 
famous composer, is well qualified to write his biography, and has 
given many anecdotes respecting his works which will interest the 
musical public. 

One of the most distinguished of French writers, M. Emmanuel 
Gonzales, has brought out two works, the first edition of both of which 
has been exhausted in a few days. They are entitled ‘ Les Proscrits 
de Sicile,” and ‘“‘ Les Sept Baisers de Buckingham.” 

M. Pion has on sale a pamphlet on the extravagance of modern 
French ladies, by M. Dupin, called “Le Luxe Effréné des Femmes,” 
which is attracting great attention in high circles in Paris. 

Hacuetre & Co. have just published ‘‘ Confidences d’une Puritaine,” 
by Madame Max. Valrey. 





A New Armospnertc Rattway.—A new railway, worked by 
stationary steam-engines, has of late been exhibiting at No. 338, 
Albany-road, near Camberwell-gate. This railway is the invention of 
a Mr. Halliwell, and is worked, somewhat like the old atmospheric line 
at Croydon, by forced or exhausted air in a tube which is placed 
between the rails, and runs along the whole length of the line, 
The patentees, Messrs. Halliwell and Allison, claim for the invention 
that lighter rails and sleepers can be used, one-half of the coal 
saved, and the tear and wear on therails made not half so great. 
The tube, which is of cast-iron, is 18 in. in diameter, more or less. 
On this tube is a sliding valve of iron, which is so tight, it is said, 
that it will stand as much pressure as any other part of the tube. 
A stationary engine will be placed at intervals of five miles, more 
or less, with self-acting valves, so that through trains may be run 
any distance without stopping. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





n (F.), Familiar French Conversations. 12mo., 2s. 

pn aby (B. A.), Latin-English Lexicon. New edit, Royal 8vo., 18s. 

Balme (J. R.), Synopsis of the American War. Feap., 3s 

Battle (The) Worth Fighting, and other Stories. Feap., 28. 

Books on the Country—Bees. New edit. Feap., 1s. 

Brent (J.), Village Bells, and other Poems. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Bubbles (The) of Finance. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Carr (H. and G.), Ephemera. Feap., 10s. 6d, ’ 

Carter (Rev. T. T.), : nee * es gy in os Church of England, Cr, 8vo., 6s. 

ll's Handy Guide to the Seaside, Feap., ls. 

Gai'e Pieatlanse House, by Mrs. G. L, Banks, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £21. 11s, 6d. 

Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, with Notes by H. Apel. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Harry and Phil, by L. N. Comyn. 18mo., 1s, 

Hay (J.), Method of Finding the Time at Sea. 8vo., 2s. 

Heavenward Ho! or, Homeward ems New -" was “"% Is, 
ci W. H. G.), Rob Nixon, the Trapper. mo., ls. 6d, 

i dave Gilpins and their Fortunes. 1Smo., 1s. 6d. 

Legard (Rev. F. D.), More about Farm Lads. Feap., 2s. 6d, 

Lewis (H.), Principles of Equity Drafting. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 

London Pilgrims. 3 vols. ost Svo., £1. 11s. 6d, 

Lord Palmerston: a Biography. Feap., 1s. . 

Masheder (R.), The Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. New edit. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Miss Carew, by A. B. Edwards. 2nd edit. 3vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Parker (Theodore), Works. Edited by F. P. Cobbe. Vol. Il. Cr. 8vo., 68. 

Payn (J.), Description of Furness Abbey and its Neighbourhood. 4to., 15s. : 

Prichard (W. T.), Law and Practice of the High Court of Admiralty, 2nd edit. 
2vols. Royal 8vo., £3. 

Righton (H.), Lord Leclerq, and other Poems, Fcap., és. 

Rome (Rev. G.), Our Colonial Empire.—East Indies. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

St. James’s Magazine. Voi. XIII. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Schoolmaster’s (The) Warning. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 2 c 

Sowerby (J. E.), Illustrated Key to the Natural Orders of Wild Flowers. 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Stainton (H. T.), History of the Tineina. Vol. IX. Svo., 12s, 6d. 

Taylor (Clare), Hymns on the Atonement, Feap., 2s. 

Tanner (Dr. J. H.), Practice of Medicine, 5th edit. 8vo., 21s. 

Temple Bar. Vol. XIV, 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Worth or Birth ? by Mrs. Armitage. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
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POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence, 
Contexts or No. 262, Jury 8, 1865:— 
Review or Potrrics. ScrgNcE. 
The Queen’s Speech. 
The General Election 
Captain Coles and the Admiralty. 
The Bishops and the Anglo-Catholics. | 
Litera Scripta. 
Lord Winchilsea’s ** Privilege.” | 


Mowry anp CoMMERCE:— 


The Equitable and Scottish Widows’ 
Fund Life Insurance Ollices. 
Joint-Stock Speculations ; their Value 
and Prospec ts:— 
No. 2.— Financial Associations and 
Discount Companies. 


Hay. Fever. 
Modern House Building. 
The Gas Monopoly. R&Evinws or Books :— 
Tus “Lonpon Review” CHvuRCH|  Relle Boyd. 
CoMMISSION :— | England as Seen by Foreigners. 
No. XIV.—Diocese of Exeter. No.1.| The Moral Attributes of God. 
—The Bishop. | Sir Felix Foy. 
Krrors in Geology. 


Fink Ants :— | The Magazines. 
Mr. Holman Hunt's Pictures, | The Seientific Periodicals, 
Muesie. Short Notices, 


The London Theatres. 


Literary Gossip. 
“The Art Journal’’ for July. 


List of New Publications for the Week. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southampton-etreet, Strand, W.C. 
OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAM PTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ArT npmnrea - VO 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
$a —— 
NV ADEIRA.— HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
i DISEASES of the CHEST, BROMPTON.—The Committee of Manage- 
ment have the pleasure to announce that, through the kindness of some Friends 
in Madeira, they are prepared to afford 20 Male Patients the privilege of passing 
the ensuing Winter in that salubrious climate. The expenses of the Patients out 
and home will be p»id by the Hospital, and they will be received and provided for 
at Madeira by a Local Committee presided over by Captain Erskine, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consu!. Suitable cases will be selected by the Medical Committee, subject 
to the arproval of the Committee of Management, 

CONTRIBUTIONS are REQUESTED, as the arrangements organised in the 





island lead to the hope that, if the proposed exepriment prove successful, it may 
be continued, and permanently extend the benefits of this Charity. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. | 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 

UNIOR ATHEN.ZUM.— Notice is hereby given that the 
Annual General Meeting of this Club, will be held at the Club House on | 
Wednesday the 19th inst. at } past 3 for 4 o’clock, p.m. 

By order of the Committee, 

GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S.A. Secretary. | 
| 











29, King-street, St. James’s. 











N R. ALFRED MELLON has the honor to announce 
: ¥ that his Fifth Annual Series of Concerts will COMMENCE on 
MONDAY, August 7th. 


A PROFESSOR IN BRUXELLES RECEIVES SIX 
L PUPILS AS PARLOUR BOARDERS, Best opportunity for languages, 
perticularly French and German. Terms £72 to £80. Two vacancies at present. 
‘itst-class references in London, Brussels, Berlin, Bremen, &c. Apply to Mr. | 
Th. HEGENER, 14, Rue du Cadran, Bruxelles. 











PARIS. —_Soperior LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL and 
LADIES’ BOARDING-HOUSE, by Mme. BRANDENBURG, 31, 
Avente de Neunillv. Highest references in England. Apply for prospectus to 
Professor BRANDENBURG, 32, Paradise-street, Birmingham; or direct, 





M USIC.—To SCHOOLS and FAMILIES.—A Married Lady, 
an experienced and successful teacher of the Pianoforte, wishes for one or 

two more engagements on moderate terms.—Address, H., 67, Arlington-street, 

Mornington-crescent, N.W, 

£4. 10s. PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK IN 
PERPETUITY. 
ae GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
are now issuing this STOCK, Applications to be made to 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 





Bishopsgate Terminus, 14th July, 1965, 


DUBLIN SMESSMALION AL EXHIBITION, 


UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, 


THE EXHIBITION IS OPEN EVERY WEEK DAY. 
Apmission, Own SHILLING; 
Own Sarvrpays, Two Suitirnes any Sixpence. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS, 


Return Tickets, available for one month, are issued between London and the 
yan railway stations in England and Scotland and Dublin, at an abatement of 

fteen per cent. below the ordinary return ticket rate, the holder being entitled to 
purchase at the same time at the railway station a ticket giving him admission six 
times to the Exhibition for 4s. 6d., being twenty-five per cent, under the ordinary 
rate. 

Excursion Trains will be organised to run fortnightly, or oftener if necessary, at 
very moderate fares, not exceeding 21s., from London to Dublin and back, and from 
other places in like proportion, The Ticket will be good fur a fortnight, and at 
the same time the holder will be entitled to obtain at the same railway station for 
one shilling a ticket giving him admission twice to the Exhibition. 

On the Irish Railways, also, Excursion Tickets will be issued at greatly reduced 
fares, affording unusual facilities for visiting the celebrated scenery of the country, 


21st June. HENRY PARKINSON, Sec. and Comptroller. 


TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
NOTICE to BONDHOLDERS,—In conformity with the terms on which 

the Second Mortgage Bonds of the Pennsylvania and New York sections of this 
Railway were issued to the public, the FIRST ANNUAL DRAWING of 4 per 
cent. on the gross amount of these Bonds took place at the office of Messrs. E. F. 
Satterthwaite & Co., in presence of the undersigned notary, when the following 


Bonds were drawn : 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, 
38 Bonds of $1,000 each, 
5 106 200 339 510 652 776 873 
11 138 210 405 516 727 783 884 
16 160 239 463 519 735 B04 913 
36 187 264 476 528 760 810 946 
39 193 283 480 624 765 
20 Bonds of $100 each. 
954 1003 1166 1200 1262 1363 1407 1433 
982 1039 1179 1237 1333 1392 1425 1448 
1001 1054 1198 1249 
NEW YORK DIVISION. 
16 Bonds of $1,000 each. 
29 100 121 137 188 242 319 390 
04 119 135 166 227 311 332 395 
24 Bonds of $590 each. 
14331454 «1509 s«1554 0S s«1682)—Ss«:1628 731 1785 
1435 1499 1548 1564 1593 1686 1733 1838 
1448 1500 1549 1565 1607 1698 1736 1977 
40 Bonds of $100 each. 
422 494 652 831 1060 1164 1253 1312 
428 527 685 842 1070 1200 1254 1317 
434 528 725 906 1093 1208 1261 1361 
473 598 767 935 1126 1214 1297 1371 
483 618 830 997 1127 1252 1298 1387 
Present—W. GRAIN, Notary Public, 31, Threadneedle-street, London, 6th 
July, 1865. 





DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES. 
5 ee MORTGAGE, LAND, AND FINANCE 
L COMPANY (Limited), 72, Cornhill, E.C., London, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING, 
Drrecrors. 
Henry Jordan, Esq. 
R. Stuart Lane, Esq. 
T. M. Mackay, Esq. 
W. A. Rose, Esq., M.P 


Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, K.0.M.G. 
Sir Henry E. Fox Young, C.B. 


Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. 
David Aitchison, Esq. 

John Allnutt, Esq. 

James Caird, Esq., M.P. 
Richard Gibbs, Esq. 

John Gillespie, Esq. 


Robert Hook, Esq. 


Bankers ry Lonpon.—Messrs. Prescott, Grote, & Co.; Messrs. Herries, 
Farquhar, & Co. 


Soricrrorns—Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, & Co, 
DEBENTURES. 


Debentures issued, bearing £6 per cent. interest for terms of from three to 
seven years. These securities constitute a first charge on the Company’s capital 
and assets, including its mortgages and other liens on approved properties in the 
Australian colonies. 

Acrncy (Mortgages, &c.). 

Monies received for investment by the Company, as agents, on mortgage in 
Australia, to produce to the investor £7 per cent. interest. General agenc 
business in relation to the Australian colonies undertaken, whether financial or 
otherwise. 

HENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 


DEPOSITS, 


Nee MORTGAGE, LAND, AND FINANCE 
y. COMPANY (Limited), 72, Cornhill, E.C., London. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING, 


Sums of £20 and upwards received on deposit for periods of not less than a year, 
at £6 per cent. Monies of this nature accumulated with the Company can be 
applied to a debenture on reaching £100 if desired. 

HENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 





ANNUITIRS. 
USTRALIAN MORTGAGE, LAND, AND FINANCE 
COMPANY (Limited), 72, Cornhill, E.C., London, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Consuttina Actuary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq., President of the Institute of 
Actuaries, 


Annuities granted on terms highly favourable to purchasers, the interest pro- 
curable on the highest class of securities in the Colonies enabling the Company to 
assume in its calculations a higher rate than prevails in England. 


HENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 








=» 


PAYMENT OF INTEREST. 


A USTRALIAN MORTGAGE, LAND, AND FINANCE 
COMPANY (Limited), 

The INTEREST due the 15th instant on the Company's DEBENTURES will be 
PAID on and after that date by the Company’s Bankers, Messrs, Prescott & Co., 
on presentation of the Coupons. 

The interest to the same date on mortgages effected through the agency of the 
Company and on deposits will also be paid on the 15th instant by warran‘s trans 
mitted to each mortgagee and depositor. 

No, 72, Cornhill, E.C., lst July, 1865. 
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SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
HE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


(LIMITED). 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL ... 00 0. see cee ows a site Sistu t ren a aan : 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED eee eee wee re eee ,000 AME ARM ry *. Chairman. 
eawrest, PAID.UP oe ee Lord de Mauley. Henry Moor, Esq., M.P. 
bee | Francis Edw Esq. C. Sanderson, Esq. 
RESERVE FUND ine ee eee eee oe see 200,000 Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. G. Scamell, Esq. 
DIVIDEND RESERVE FUN noe eas — = 70,000 Capt. J. Grant, late K.A. Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley. 
The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the Debentures of this 
Drezcrozs. Company, to replace those falling due. The amount of the Debentures is restricted 


The Right Hon. JAMES hehe pe a el ee 
JAMES LEVICK, Esq., Merchant, King’s Arms-yard, ‘ 
JAMES NUGENT DANIELL, Esq., London, s Deputy Governors 


J Childs, Esq., London. 
Aleseoder Denver, Esq., Old Broad.street, London. 


Charles Ellis, Esq., Lloyd's. 





Adolphe Hakim, Esq. (Messrs. Pinto, Hakim Brothers, &Co.), London. = 
The Hon. T. C. Haliburton, M.P., Chairman of the Canada Agency Association, 


London. 


Thames and Mersey Insurance Company. 
Richard Stuart Lane, Esq. (Messrs. Lane, Hankey, & Co.), London, 
Charles E. Newbon, Fsq., London. 
Henry Pownall, Esq., J.P., Russell-square, London 





to one- of the Capital ; the Interest pagate on thissum Half-yearly, is £5,280 
per annum, and forms the first charge on the Revenue of the Company, the gross 
amount of which is now £50,000 per annum. The Debentures are issued for Five 
years, in sums of £50 and upwards, and are secured by the whole of the property, 
effects, and revenues of the Company, which include a erve Fund equal to one- 
sixth of the Debenture debt; by a a Resolution, one-tenth of the Revenue 
is added Half-yearly to the Reserve Fund. The Company has seven cables in con- 
nection with the Continent, the exclusive Concessions for carrying Telegraph 
messages until 1889, and a Revenue which has increased from £30,000 to £50,000 


William Harrison, rm (Messrs. Young, Harrison, & Bevan), Directors of the per annum, since the original Debentures were issued in 1861. 


ef order, 8. M. CLARE, Secretary. 
58, Threadneedle-street, London, E. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, GRACE- 

















ip ie a tn ao . 











or ~ae Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Mackrill Smith & Co.), Old Broad-street, CHURCH-STREET, LONDON, P 
phweed Werner, Esq., M.P., London. Established December, 1835. 7 
John Westmorland, Haq. (Director of the Royal Insurance Company), London. MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. } 
Albert Grant, Esq., F.S,A., M.R.I., Managing Director. Tnsiehanisiii I 
_ — BANKERS. Cuarrman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. z 
ee ae Dzrvry Cuarmman—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., M.P. F 
The National Bank, London, Dublin, and its branches in Ireland. en gw mg aa ea Jeorgh ee an he . 
The Alliance Bank (Limited), London, Liverpool, and Manchester, Themes Chambers, toes. Q.0. Charles Reed, ie ISA ] 
SoLrcrrors, Joseph Fell Christy, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. ai 
Messrs. Newbon, Evans, & Co., Nicholas-lane, E.C. Henry Constable, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 8: 
John Feltham, Esq. te 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. . ie Mupicat Orvicens. ‘ gr 
This Company negotiates loans for Colonial and Foreign Governments. Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., M.D., and John Gay, Esq., F.R.C.8. | 
Co-operates in the financial arrangements of British and other Railways. Soticrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. St 
Makes —— ° np ee Rata Councils, and other public bodies. Consvuttine Actvary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. an 
Negociates loans for Public Works. os : 
Assists in the introduction of Industrial and Commercial undertakings. SECRETARY ~George Morris, Esq. fid 
Makes advances upon approved Stocks, Shares, Bonds, &c. Amount of profit of the five years ending 20th November, 1862, was £531,965 3 4 
Makes temporary loans upon eligible Freehold and Leasehold Securities. ; ye —-= _— 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. Making the total profit divided .............ccccsscsessseeeeseeeees £1,227,258 & 3 Pp 
| London, 17 and 18, Cornhill, June 15th, 1865. Instances of Reductions in Premiums. ; 
s| ae coeeen eines a Ee: = = 
: | Sum Original Premium now | Reduction ] 
| cee ees ws | | Date of Policy. | Age. Assured, | Preston. payable. per cent. oan 
HE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER of ENGLAND . 
ee October ...1836 | 49 1 S00 | one * T10 99 Bte 
ctober ... , 
ISSUE OF £500,000 DEBENTURES WITH INTEREST PAYABLE March......1840 | 48 200 | 810 4 119 4 >> 
QUARTERLY. January...1839 | 36 1,000 2910 0 1012 8 64 
The Directors have decided to issue Debenture Bonds of the Company for the — va oa ~ —_— — a : . : . 374 
d bearing interest as under, viz. : ~ hee } 
oneuame B January ...1859| 49 | 3,000 | 132 0 0 98 7 10 254 - 


In sums of £10, £20, £50, £100, £250, £500, and £1,000, with coupons attached, 


























The following are a few instances wherein the Premiums have become extinct, and 
































For three years ............++ . Ammann 6 per cent. per annum, Annuities for the next five years granted in addition :— 
BE TN PNG nck cesciecscsancnscascennsececevesne 64 99 90 " | | Original 
For SEVEN VOATS 20. .cccceceecsereesenees oceeeecee 7 ” ” Date of Policy. Age. Sum Premium Annuity Bed. 
Interest payable quarterly, viz., on the 30th March, 30th June, 30th September, Assured. now extinct, payable, style 
and 30th December, in each year, at the Company’s Bankers. | . , ; r r — 
The distinctive feature in the debentures issued by this Company is their perfect ; | 8. d. » @ d, 
security ; the amount of the capital subscribed, paid-up, and uncalled, and the APTI] .....0cceceeceeees 1836 ; 54 | 1,000 52 0 1 3 : = 
general invested assets of the Company, as well as the large reserve fund, affording AUZUBt .......c0ceeees 1836 66 500 ae 3 R. : for ¢ 
the most ample security to the investor. ag teseneeeneneers te 7 — os s : we pro 
These debentures are issued payable to bearer, and can therefore pass by simple wan ‘ vs yin 
delivery from hand to hand, without endorsement, and are free from any further Amount of claims paid .......0..0:0:sessssessseeesesoeeees £1.611.165 5 3 eolou 
stamp duty. They are also issued—to meet the requirements of Trustees and Gross annual INCOME ............sssssssssseereneanenernes 388,791 18 7 Suite 
others—transferable by deed only, to be duly registered in the Company’s books in Accumulated fund ......cccs0--sscssseeees sdineshdnecteetl 2,420,953 14 0 set a) 
the names of the investors or their assigns. , ‘ ‘ appes 
Forms of application can be obtained of the Secretary, to whom all communica- Members whose premiums fall due oo - ist JULY are reminded that the same gener 
tions must be addressed.—By order of the Court, must be paid within thirty days from that date. varion 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. The prospectus and every information may be had on application, Bec 
London, 17 and 18, Cornhill, June 15, 1865. June 24, 1865. GEORGE MORRIS, Secretary. Sen 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED BY “ “ Avy 
OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bedst 
HE CREDIT ee ee of ENGLAND 48, ST. JAMES’S STRERT, and 27, CANNON STREET, LONDON, “ The 
" TRUSTEES. : e 
RATES FOR MONEY ON DEPOSIT. The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot whole 
— Company a be aed os eae = Se £10 and upwards, at the Sir Claude Scott, Bart. Henry Pownall, Esq. possib 
undermentioned rates, from this dey until further notice, viz. :— : ‘ , , ; . _ Ever 
At fourteen days’ notice ... 3 per cent. per annum, esque ae will show an increase quite unprecedented in the history of just er 
At one month’s notice 3} per cent. per annum, eae i eitetaals fn O00 ene £151,065 — 
FOR FIXED PERIODS OF— Ditto ‘i 2. Ea reas 194,152 belng : 
Not less than 3 months and up to 6 months 4 per cent. per annum. Ditto ” ID 1864 yy seccereesereeerererenserertsrens 266,450 They 
Beyond 6 months and up to 9 months 4% per cent, per annum, To ample security the Office adds the advantage of moderate rates and liberal Elastiq 
Beyond 9 months and up to 12 months 5 per cent, per annum. management. : old spr 
Beyond 12 months and up to 24 months ... 5} per cent. per annum. ‘ The poems Sane have on unusually large, and amount in some cases to 
icati i $e our-fifths of the premiums paid. 
a a be obtained of the Secretary, to whom all communi HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secre : or 
By order of the Court, ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
17 and 18, Cornhill, London, June 15th, 1865. H E R C U L E Ss 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (Loren). =n 
HE ESTATES BANK (LIMITED) | qe Oldest Non-Tarift Fire Office. visit W] 
makes Advances on Real Securities, at a uniform rate of Interest, and is Fire Insurance on every description of insurable property. _ ment of 
therefore enabled to offer Five per cent. Interest to Depositors. Deposit Notes Special advantages in the Life department. Second-class lives assured at the and GE 
are issued for Sums of £10 and upwards, on which interest is allowed from the date | ordinary rate of premium, on an equitable system peculiar to this Company. variety, 
of receipt to the expiration of the notice of withdrawal. Agents are required where the Company is not efficiently represented. stoves, y 
JOSEPH A. HORNER, Prospectuses, and every information, on application to ards, 7s 
Offices: 156, Strand, London; and General Manager, SAMUEL J, SHRUBB, fae 
6, D’Olier-street, Dublin, Manager and Secretary. om 3s, 
With radi 
HE JOINT STOCK DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED). SPECIAL NOTICE. I 
6 and 7, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London, C LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE of WAL 
BUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, .........cscssscsscoscesssssersesessoes s+ve1e2,000,000 ASSURANCE SOCIETY. of 600 I 
cle hg EE VET BREE iieiiadieetaesee « 791,500 Established 1824. Nickel § 
og tt RE rae ee ee 30,000 The Eighth Bonus will be declared in Jenuary, 1867, aud all bel g's meagre wee a 
in force on the 30th June, 1866, will participate. “Assurances effected before a-Tray; 
} DEPOSITS RECEIVED. June 30th, 1865, will participate on Two Premiums, and thus receive a whole year's ron and 
Repayable on demand sesecvveveoecscosesoncssooscoesocens at 2 per cent. per annum, additional share of Profits over later Policies. ists of } 
Ditto at 7 days DOCMCE ......sscerrrerecssensnressoes 2 ”» ” Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, can be obtained from any of the Society's 1a, 0 
Ditto at 14 days’ notice ...............0. reese sececes 24 a 90 Agents, or of man-yard 
Special rates for money deposited for long periods, GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
July 13, 1965. 13, St, James’s Square, London, 8,W, 
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Seat A Dl we’ Ss 
CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 
ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET. 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATER-PROOF INVERNESS,” 
DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS, always in great choice. 
IN ALL’ THE CLANS. 


Entrance at THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 
PATTERNS OF THE ABOVE FORWARDED FREE, INCLUDING HIS “GREVILLE” FISHING TWEEDS NOW SO MUCH IN REQUEST. 


BOYS’ KILT SUITS 





O PROFESSIONAL MEN.—MR.J.B. LANGLEY, M.R.C.S. 
(late of King’s College), continues to give his persona] and prompt attention 
to every kind of negotiation between gentlemen — in medicine, law, lite- 
rature, architecture, science, or other professional avocations. The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests of clients, and based upon 
the principle that no fees are charged unless service be rendered. Professional 
practices for transfer, partnerships for negotiation, and professional assistants 
always on the register. Highest references given. Professional Agency 
(established 1848). 
Professional Agency, 50, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


ARRETT & CO’S MONTHLY STOCK, SHARE AND 

MONETARY CIRCULAR contains a list of the most safe and desirable 

Investments of the day paying 5 to 12 per cent. free from risk. Published Monthly, 
Gratis, on applying at 9, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross. 








PHOTOGRAPHY.—“ Navprw has a magical lens: he is the Photographer of all 
the notabilities.””"—Sun. 


AUDIN, 124, Brompton Road, invites the Public to view his 

GALLERY OF CELEBRITIES, which is open from 10to4daily. Admis- 

sion on presentation of Card. Portraits taken daily from Carte-de-Visite to Full 

Size. Miniatures coloured; Faded Pictures reproduced; Oi) Paintings and Pho- 

tographs copied; Portraits enlarged or reduced, and every description of Photo- 

graphic all executed. NAUDIN, by arrangement, will send one of his Artists 
to any part of the United Kingdom to take Photographs of any description. 

The following is from the Oriental Budget :—‘* Naudin has opened a magnificent 
Studio, decorated in a gorgeous style, in the neighbourhood oF South Kensington, 
and he is evidently the Artist patronized by all the lions of London. We can con- 
fidently assert that Naudin’s Portraits are far superior to any yet published.” 


NAUDIN, Photographic Artist, 124, Brompton Road, London, 8.W 
PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 





“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.’’—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.8., &c. 

“The result is a perfection beyond which it is ha-ily possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.’’—Atheneum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
EAL AND SON have observed for some time that it would 


be advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection of 
Bed-room Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judge properly of the 
style and effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each 
description should be placed in separate rooms. They have therefore erected large 
and eilditional Show. Booms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several small rooms 
a purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different 
styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different 
colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer description, 
Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would 
appear in their own rooms. A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will 
generally be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a complete 
assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern ascertained as it 
would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON’S original trade) is placed on the 
Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods 
for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire stock is arranged 
in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two large ground floors, the 
whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 
possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work, and they have 
just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, that the manu- 
facture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding trade receives their constant and personal attention, every article 
being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, and Sommier 
Elastique Portatif; it is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the 
old spring mattrass. 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

Of Bedsteads, Bedding and Bed-room Furniture sent free 
by post. 

196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 








4ZENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to 
visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assort- 
ment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3. 8s. to £33. 10s.; bronzed fenders, with stand- 
ards, 7s, to £5. 12s.; steel fenders, £3. 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu or- 
naments, from £3. 3s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1. 8s. to £100; fire-irons, 
from 3s. 3d. the set to £4. 4s, The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOGL E gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterlin 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, l'oilet Ware, Turnery. 
Tron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
V.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 6, and @, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 
Man-yard, London, 














Silver and Electre-Plate, | 





EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES : 


SHERRY, 

Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and brown 
Sherry, 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s. 

CHAMPAGNE. 

Sparkling, 36s., 42s.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 60s.; 
7&s.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jotet’s, Moet an 

PORT. 

For ordinary use, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s.; fine old “‘ Beeswing,”’ 48s., 60s.; choice 

Port of the famed vintages 1547, 1840, 1834, 1820, at 72s, to 120s. 
CLARET. 

Good Bordeaux, 18s., 20s.; St. Julien, 24s., 30s., 36s.; La Rose, 42s. ; Leoville, 

48s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Lafitte, 72s., 84s., 96s. 
BURGUNDY. 

Macon and Beaune, 30s., 36s., 42s.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., 72s.; 
Céte Roétie, 60s., 72s., 84s.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de-Vougedt, &c. ; 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 488,; Montrachet and St. Peray, sparkling 
Burgundy, &c, 

HOCK. 


Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s. ; Hochheimer, 48s., 60s., 728. ; 

Liebfraumilch, 60s., 72s.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 728., 84s., to 120s. 
MOSELLE. 

Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Brauneberger, 48s., 60¢.; Muscatel, 
60s., 72s.; Scharzberg, 72s., S4s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s,, 66s., 78s. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen; very choice Cognac, 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855), 1448. per dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a 
Post-office Order or Referei.ce, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 
. This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the red seal, pink 
label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


Is extensively used in Summer with 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ALL KINDS, 


ale and brown Sillery, 66s., 
Chandon’s, &c. 











BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 


fhe preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 

Modern Chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the first twenty 
years of the present century, to speak of acure for the gout was considered a 
romance, but now the eflicacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, 
by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that public opinion 
proclaims this as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement — their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. The medical 

profession for Thirty years have approved of this pure solution of Magnesia 

as the best remedy for Gout and stomachic disorders of every kind; and as a mild 

aperient it is especially adapted for ladies and children. Prepared solely by 

TDINNEFORD & CO., Chemists, &c., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold 
throughout the world by all respectable chemists. 

Cavution.—See that * Dinuetord & Co.” is on each bottle and red label over 
the cork. 














VOID MEDICINES: they always aggravate chronic 
complaints, but DU BARRY’S Delicious Health-restoring REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, invariably 
cures them, restoring perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy liver, 
pure blood, refreshing sleep, functional regularity, and energy to the most disordered 
or enfeebled. We extract a few out of 60,000 Cures :—Cure, No. 58,216, of the 
Marchioness de Lréhan, Paris, of a liver complaint, wasting away for seven years, 
debility and nervousness, unable to attend to anything, with a nervous palpitation 
all over, bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, the most intolerable nervous 
agitation, and dreadfully low-spirited,—Cure, No. 1,771: Lord Stuart de Decies, 
Lord-Lieut. of Waterford, of many years’ dyspepsia.—No. 49,832, ‘ Fifty years’ 
indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting. Maria Joly.” —Cure, No. 46,270. Mr. 
James Roberts, of Frimley, Surrey, of 33 years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, 
liver derangement, and partial deafness.—Cure, No. 47,121. Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, 
of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancies.— 
Cure, No. 54,816. The Kev. James T. Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk, “ of 
indigestion and torpidity of the liver, which had resisted all medical treatment.’’— 
In tins, 1lb., 28. 9d.; 2lb., 4s. 6d.; 12lb., 22s.; 241b., 403.—DU BARRY & CO., 
Regent-street, London; also 61, Gracechurch-street; 4, Cheapside; 63, 
298, Oxford-street ; and all Grocers and Chemists in every town. 











77, 
160, anc 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Counsel and Comfort.— A disordered 
stomach throws the whole system out of gear, and renders us unfitted both 
for work and amusement. A few doses of these strengthening and purifying Pills 
taken according to their accompanying directions will, however, speedily restore 
order, and re-enable the stomach to digest its food without difficulty. These ex- 
cellent Pills are suitable alike for the peer and the peasant, the soldier and the 
sailor, and particularly for home and foreign colonists. Holioway’s Pills are very 
useful in checking feverish attacks, bilious complaints, and imflammations. They 
have also made the most signal cures in cases of dropsy, diseases of the kidneys, 
heart and lungs, when the sufferer seemed past the reach of medicine, . 
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Observe, Mr, EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in London at his 
residence, 9, Grosvenor-street, -equare, 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH—IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT AND 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


MR. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


Sole Inventor and exclusive Patentee of Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemi- 
cally-prepared india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings are required ; 
they are more natural, durable, and comfortable than any yet introduced, and are 
about the specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and durability beyond 
any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, 
are fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at charges within the reach 
of all. 

Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this system particularly 
adspted to their wants; it combines complete enunciation and perfect mastication. 


Consultation free. Observe.—*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 





NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. 


(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE.) 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial Teeth without pain, 
to answer in every particular the purpose of natural masticators, 
Gaxpnret’s Pamphlet on the Teeth should be read by all who value health, and 
before consulting a Dentist.—Morning Herald. 
These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary attraction and suction, 
thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 
LONDON : 27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
Ciry Estanuisument—4 (late 36), LUDGATE-HILL, 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge). 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY.—ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
ESSRS. LEWIN AND SIMEON MOSELY AND 


SONS, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand, opposite 
Charing-cross Railway Station, Established 1830. Artificial Teeth made with 
their patented advantages are fitted without the least inconvenience, however 
tender the mouth, supporting and strengthening loose and sensitive teeth until 
— become useful in mastication. Their resemblance to nature is perfect and 
undetectable, and they are guaranteed for all purposes of mastication and articu- 
lation. Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous patient can 
be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. Consultation free. Teeth from 
5s. Sets, 5,7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system, vide ‘* Lancet.” 

Daily attendance at 15, Whitefriargate, Hull; 10, Norfolk-street, Sheffield; 4, 
East-Parade, Leeds; and 14, St. Nicholas-street, Scarborough. 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





Just Published, 3rd edition, price 1s., post free for 14 stamps, with Photographic 
Tilustration. 


KIN DISEASES AND THEIR REMEDIES. _ By 
ROBERT J. JORDAN, M.D. Containing the modern treatment (as 
adopted at the Hospital 8t. Louis, Paris) for the cure of those numerous diseases 
so prevalent in a high state of civilization, too often consequent on an impure state 
of the blood, causing cutaneous eruptions, scorbutic affections, and scrofu'a; 
treatment for superficial, and deep-seated ulcers; torpidity of the circulatory 
system, causing discolouration of the hands, redness and roughness of the skin, dis- 
figuring the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, in lieu of a clear, fair, 
and healthy complexion. 
** This book is, as he has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly useful and practical.’”’— 
Medical Times and Gazette, August 4th, 18€0, 
To be had direct from the Author, 29, George-street, Hanover-square, London, W. 











HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? is a thought often 


q _ eeurring to literary men, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
imtentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. ASPECIMEN 
BOOK OF TYPES, and information for authors, sent on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 








WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on agplivation. 
NGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hype Ciarxke. Containing 


above 100,000 words, or 50,000 more than in any existing works. Price 
3s. 6d., or strongly bound, 4s. 6d., or in half morocco, 5s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hype Crarke. Ils. 
COMPOSITION AND PUNCTUATION. By J. Brenan. Is. 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner. 

Of whom may be had, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, HEBREW, ITALIAN, LATIN, and SPANISH 
DICTIONARIES, and other EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION, 

This day is published, Small 8vo., price 2s. 
or O & BROW N’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
BY AN OLD BOY. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





Just published, 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 

JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D., F.R.A.8., Examiner of English Literature at the 
London University: Author of ‘‘The Bible Handbook,” &e. 12mo., 62. cloth 
boards; 6s. 6d. extra cloth boards, 


Recently published, 
HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. By JOSEPH 
ANGUS, D.D. 12mo., 5s. cloth boards, 
ANCIENT EGYPT: its Antiquities, teligion and History, to 
the Close of Old Testament Period. By the Rev. G. TREVOR, M.A.,, Canon 
of York Fcap. 8vo., Map, 4s. cloth boards, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA; comprising Canada, British 


Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Branswick, Prince Edward’s Island, Newfound- 
land, &c. With Maps, Feap, 8vo., 3s, 6d. cloth boards. : 


MEXICO : the Country, History and People. Fcap. 8vo., with 


a Map, 3s. cloth boards. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Brighton Depét, 31, Western-road. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Epirep sy JAMES STUART LAURIE, 
Ex H.M. Inspector of Schools. 





Distinguished by their Attractiveness, Cheapness, and Practicality. 
THE STANDARD READING BOOKS, speciall 





adapted to the requirements of the Revised Code, but equally well suited to 
classes of English schools. 
Improved Editions, strongly bound, 
STANDARD L. ...ceseceseseee 4d. Stanparp IV. ......... Is, Od. 
= + | PS aoses, Gike 9 [| - 1s, 2d. 
9 Rie cccsscnscveccea Wile 2 Vin scocccees Is, 4d. 


The Sranparp Primer, 1}4. and 3d. The New Stanparp Primer, 1}d. and 3d. 
The Stranparp Reapine Suxzets, plain, 3s. 6d. and 6s, 6d. The Nsw 
StanpaRp Reavine Suxxts, 2s, 6d. and 5s. 6d. 

The Sranparp Reaping Booxs have found their way, during the short time 
tbat they have been before the public, into nearly every school of importance in 
the United Kingdom, and are now being gradually introduced into the colonial 
educational establishments. The estimation in which they are held by teachers of 
the highest position is testified daily by numerous letters received by the publishers, 
and by the steady increase of the sales, which during the past year have been 
nearly DOUBLE THOSE OF THE YEAR BEFORE, 


Now Ready, 


A CHEAP EDITION of the STANDARD READERS, 


for RURAL SCHOOLS. 
Bound in limp cloth, 


oe ere 1) ER pes. 7d. 
- | ARRIPT 3 i  2.4 4d, re 1 RE e- 8d. 
Rapti, 4 i eRe 10d. 


” 


LAURIE’S STANDARD COPY BOOKS, containing a 
systematic Course of Exercises for the rapid acquirement of clear and bold 
andwriting in Twelve Books, with Supplementary Series. 
The following are now ready, 2s. per Dozen. 
Boox I, Elementary Strokes and Letters. 
Il. Small Letters in Easy Words and Figures. 
Ill. Long Letters and their Combinations. 
IV. Capitals and Christian Names, &c. 
» _V. Proper Names. 
»,» VI. Miscellaneous Sentences, Hints on Writing. 
*,*" Each page has two head lines; one dark and permanent, the other faint, 
to be marked over by the pupil. 


LAURIE’S WRITING EXERCISE BOOKS. 


Each book accompanied by a Handbook containing the lessons for tran- 
scription, &c. 


”? 
” 
” 


PGE FB Tks COR GG). isacscctbeccrscyosciasecctnscggeonssicereccese 2} 
9 > panllitghdodees tied 4d. ONE TF . ttitincnl 5d. 
Cee, Seen ipwerres 44d. 7) See S 6d. 


The Writrxac Exercise Booxs are specially adapted to the several standards 
of the Revised Code, but are also applicable to all systems of English Education. 


LAURIE’S STANDARD ARITHMETIC. Second 


Edition, corrected and improved, 184 pp., cloth, ls.; limp, 9d.; or in Two 
Books,—Book I., 4d.; Book II., 6d.; and Parts, ld., 1}d., and 2$d. each, 


KEY TO STANDARD ARITHMETIC. Cloth, ls. 


THE STANDARD ARITHMETIC with KEY. 
oth, ls. 6d, 


THE STANDARD MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Cloth, 1s.; limp, 9d.; or in Fivze Parts, 32 pages each, price 2d. 


LAURIE’S FIRST-CLASS READERS. A Series of 
Reading Books for the higher classes of Elementary Schools. 1s. 
1. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 1s. 
2. THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 1s. 
3. A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. With Lilustrative Examples. By Tuomas 
Arnotp, B,A. Vol. I. ls, [In the Press. 


LAURIE’S SHILLING ENTERTAINING 
LIBRARY, for PRIZES, PRESENTS, and SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Hand- 
somely bound and beautifully Lilustrated, 1s. each, 

1. Robinson Crusoe. 5. De Foe’s Plague. 8. Select Anecdotes. 

2. Gulliver's Travels. 6. Evenings at Home. 9. Pilgrim’s Progress, 

3. Christmas Tales. 7. The Swiss Family 10, The Vicar of Wake- 

4. Sandford and Merton. Robinson, field 

‘¢ A charming series of well-printed, well-bound, well-illustrated, and well-edited 


standard books,’’—Sun. 
Second Edition, 


LAURIE’S DE VIRIS ILLUSTRIBUS NOBIS 
ROMA. A Latin Reader after the pian of Lhomond. With copious Notes 
and Vocabulary. 256 pp., Feap. 8vo., price 3s. 





NEW TUNES TO CHOICE WORDS. Third Edition, 


' price ls, 6d. cloth. A Collection of Easy, Origioal Compositions for Four 


| foices, Adapted for School or Home Practice by THOMAS MURBY. 
| RHYMES, JINGLES, AND SONGS. Second Edition, 
| limp, 1s.; boards, 1s. 6d, A Collection of Fifty-eight Ditties, with Music for 
the Amusement of Infants in the Nursery or Schoolroom. Selected by 
JAMES 8. LAURIE. The Music by THOMAS MURBY. 


|THE MUSICAL STUDENT’S MANUAL. Price 
3s. 6d. cloth; or in two divisions—Div. I., 2s.; Div. I1., 1s. A Complete 
Text-book on the Essential Elements of the Musical Art, combined with a 
Succinct Course of Exercises in Singing. By THOMAS MURBY. 


THOMAS MURBY, 32, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street ; 
SIMPKIN & CO.; and all Booksellers. 


Just Published, 
MANUSCRIPT ARITHMETIC, 


Graduated according to the higher Standards of the Revised Code. 
By A SCHOOL MANAGER. 


For STANDARD IV.—Boox or Exampves, price 2d.—Manusorrier Exrrciss 
Booxs I. and I1., appropriately ruled, with the position and space to be occupied 
by each sum distinctly indicated, price 2d, each, 

“For STANDARD V.—Booxs or Examp tes, price 2d.—Manvuscrirt Exercrsz 
Booxs I., II., and ILI., price 2d. each. 

Booxs ror Sranparp VI., anp Kgys To Sranparp IV. and V., are in 
preparation. 

These Books are published at the request of one of H. M. Inspectors, who has 
seen the results of their use during three yeargin a School where the Arithmetic 
has been reported “ excellent,’’ and no failures in the higher Standards, 





London: THOMAS MURBY, 32, Bouverie-street, E.C. ; 
EATON & EON, Worcester; and all Booksellers, 
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MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now Ready at all the Libraries, 


THE SPANISH MATCH; 
CHARLES STUART IN MADRID. 


By WILLTAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 








CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


IN RHYMED REASON BY A RADICAL. 
THE LONDON REVIEW THE POLITICS OF THE PEOPLE. 











Of July 1st was commenced BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 
A SERIES of ARTICLES showing the VALUE, POSITION, and Ren Ke eee. 
overeat a various CLASSES of THE WHIG’S CONFESSION. OF AMERICA. 
PROSPECTS of the various CLASS | MY DREAM. MY TEMPTATION. 
r . - ITT | STOP THAT AUSTRALIA. ABOUT THAT SAD DOG TRAR’EM. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES | twats BELIEF. |TO THB RIGHT HON. W. E. @LAD- 
Which have been Established since 1861. SEW VOICES Phou nudcrnowy.| ©” as he 


THE FIRST PAPER DEALT WITH THE monieistitiant 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
J O I N T Ss y O C K BA N K S ° ** A collection of genuine ringing political ballads of the present day—fall of 


THE SECOND ARTICLE (July 8th) TREATS OF fervour and manly anger agaiust reactionaries, and sneaks and scorners of the 


People, some of whom ure named and branded. It is a long time since we have 
FINANCIAL ASSOCIATIONS and DISCOUNT read anything so vigorous and so poetical aa this string of satirical and scathing 
a open rhymes; for the author is not merely hot and vehement—he is musical and 
COMPANIES. thoughtful as well. The little book appears with peculiar appropriateness just 
“oe : now, on the eve of our political struggles.’”’— Morning Star. 
The Article in the present Number (J uly 15th) shows the - 66 : of 


U | TS SHIPPING COMPANTES ** Unquestionably powerful. His dedication strikes the keynote of the whole 
VALUE of INVESTMENTS in § -PING COMPANIES. 


publication—* To the English people in America choosing their rulers, in England 
THE LONDON REVIEW. 





having their rulers chosen for them, I dedicate these,’ ’’—London Review. 


Part II1., price 6d. 





Price 4d.; Stamped 5d. Annual Subscription, £1. 1s. Ba PECTED €&@DdDDRESSES. 
OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STRERT, STRAND. 1, DISRAELITS. | 2. LOWE’S. 
7% 4 OE ae ee ee a London: THOMAS MURBY, 32, Bouverie-street. 


**The volume itself is as agreeable a companion as need be for atwo or three hours’ — 


PB dg aproghor, 2.98 89g dare | THE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR. 


2nd edit., 254 pages, boards, price 1s. 6d. | 
| 


I ITS: a COLLECTION of the best TALES contributed to 


No. 3, New, Series. Saturday July 15th. Price 6d., by post 7d. 


“Temple Bar,” “Once a Week.” “Chambers’s Journal,” &c. By LEWIS _ConTENTS :—Queen Adelaide.—A touching Letter on the death of William IV.— 
We . . ; SS Sir Edward Coke, the famous Lawyer.—Lord North.—S8ir Thomas N. Talfourd.— 


OUGH, M.A. 
= a - A af : 4 | Sir William Herschel.—Thomas Campbell.—Thomas Hood.—B. R. Haydon.— 
** The opening paper reminds us of the late Mr. Albert Smith.”—Lloyd’s Weekly | Kossuth.—Guy Fawkes.—Charlotte Corday.—Felice Orsini.—lJilustration, aa 


Newspaper. | original drawing by Wouwerman, ‘‘ The Country Farrier.”’ 
** They are all written in a dashing, pleasant, semi-comic style.’’—Iilustra ted OFFICE :—13. BURLEIGH-STREERT, STRAND 
London News, 4s o, ’ c cl’, S ww. 











Dr ITT 4 » wT &. AB Ue OP PF RLV i) T 
POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 
Edited by Dr. LAWSON. 
Part X VI..contains :— 
: ' | BALLOON ASCENTS, AND THEIR SCIENTIFIC IMPORTANCE. By Jamzs 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By the Rev. J. PARKER, of GuatsueER, F.R.S., President of the Microscopical Society, &e. &c. Illustrated. 
Manchester. ON THE HIGHEST MAGNIFYING POWERS AND THEIR USES. By 
» p . 4 WEL 8. K :, M.B.., . R.8. “ellow he g¢ ‘ollege of *hvsiei § 
“*The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for clearness of thought ! —: Baan re _ 1 - : “) AL. se - zal ‘ “ hy of Phystetane, 
+ Baye open asian : Physician to King’s College H »spital, Professor of Physiology, &c., in King’s 
and language. Al! seems as if it were written with a pencil oflight. . . Nature | Gabes. London , . . 
is everywhere in the ascendant, and hence its matchless force, . . There is no as 
speaking for speaking’s sake—no display of any kind; every word is an arrow 
directed to the mark.’’—British Standard. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





‘Mr. Hough has @ fund of good, hearty humour, upon which he is continually | 
drawing without any danger of exhausting it.’-— Public Opinion. 


London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s. 


DARWIN’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE PROCESS 
| OF FERTILIZATION IN PLANTS. By M.C.Cooxs. Illustrated. 
| WHAT IS A TONIC? By Epwarp Drvexs, M.D., F.C.S., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics in Queen’s College, Birmingham. 
' 








THE ERUPTION OF ETNA. ByS. J. Mackrs, F.G.S. 

INSIDE THE EYE: THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE AND ITS USES. By 
Ernest Hart, Ophthalmic Surgeon, and Lecturer on Ophthalmic Surgery and 
Medicine at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School. LDlustrated. 


- , ON THE MEANS OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN GUARDS AND 
London: F. PITMAN. 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, PASSENGERS ON RAILWAYS. 


Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK FOR THE MAN OF BUSINESS, appli- 
cable to all Departments of Commercial Engagement. 
By Tuomas Symes Pripeavx, 
es | IS THE WHITEBAIT A DISTINCT SPECIES? By the Eprror. Lllustrated. 
| IFE : its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. By LEO H. | Reviews of Books and a Complete Summary of Progress. 
GRINDON, | London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 
| 








The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the THIRD EDITION of the above : ; 
popular work, in twelve 6d. Monthly Parts. This Day. 


Parts I. to IX., now ready, The work can be had complete, in cloth, price 6s.6d. | ei HE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. IX. New Series). 


**To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 





4 : . CONTENTS. 
thoughtful and beautifully written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source 


rablin Schon) Bidenatinn 
long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 7 - + C vist oat Loe ge nape gO — 
memories.’’—Sun. an ’ ; © 
. - ae * <>" Ill. The Celtic Language and its Dialects, 
London : F, PI [ MAN, 20, Patern»ster-row, E.C . j lV. Madame R *‘cCamier and he r I riends 
nee so een ee oom . —— V. Rome, Union sm, and Indifferentism. 
Price 6d. VI. Proposed Manual of English History. 
HE FIRST COURSE OF WEI SH AND ENGLISH : | 24 Doct r Pusey’s Lectures on Daniel, . 
' uN weer 4isb At 4aN LSE ; VIII. The Mexican Empire and Canadian Confederation. 
being a Graduated Series of Inductive Lessonsin both Languages. By JOB IX. Foreign Events of Catholic Interest. 
RICHARDS. . * PITMAN 90. P = X. Foreign Cotemporary Literature. 
ES 2. Se ee Se ews London: BURNS, LAMBBRT, and OATES, 17, Portman-street, and 13, Pater- 





— noster-row. Dublin: DUFFY, KELLY, and all other Booksellers. 
Extra cloth, price 5s, ates hae = 


2 eee AND SPIRITUALISM : tne Experiences of Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
a Sceptic. By the Authoress of “ Aurelia,” SECOND EDITION OF MISS CAREW. By AMELIA 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C., B. EDWARDS, Author of “ Barbara’s History.” 
ai ae " » ee a ‘* Never has the Author’s brilliant style been more conspicuously displayed than 
UNIFORM WITH “® PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS.” in this very original and charming story. un 


In Square crown 8vo., with 11 Woodcut 


CE-CAVES OF ERANCE AND SWITZERLAND; a} | : ' Poa BAM Y Ctl YP rareny 
Narrative of Subterranean Exploration. By G. F. BROWNE, M.A. Fellow a CHAMBERS’S HANDY GUIDE-BOOK. 


and Assistant-Tutor of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, Member of the Alpine 


Club. n ‘ ‘Ty ATPPpara 1 , - — . = 
Lendon : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. pP A R | ‘oF i A iV BERS 5 H A N Dy G U IDE-BOOK. 


3, price 12s. 6d. HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


the CLERGYMEN, AMATEUR AUTHORS, & Others. 4 7 ENT and SUSSEX.—CHA MBERS’S HANDY GUIDE- 
Messrs. COX & WYMAN execute every description of PRINTING in X BOOK, 
the best manner, with promptness and punctuality, and at moderate charges.- © © Giant ai , a ro ) — : : i) : 

' . Y> ~ on laps, 3, and numerous Wood Engravings. One Shilling each. 
COX & WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, Fine-Art, and General Printers, 74-5, Great » ‘ ais — . — 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, W.C, \ * R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 
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METROPOLIS SEWAGE AND ESSEX 
RECLAMATION COMPANY. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability by Special Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL, £2,100,000, 


In 21,000 Scrip Certificates of £100 each, to be hereafter divided into Shares of £10 each. 
Deposit, on application, £2 per Certificate, with further payments of £8 on Allotment, and £10 on 2nd October next. 


The Subscribers will, in exchange for their Letter of Allotment and Banker’s Receipt, receive Scrip Certificates, which, on payment 
of the sum of £10 (payable on 2nd October, as above), will be exchanged, under the provisions of the Act of Parliament, for Registered 
Shares of £10, and the Shareholders will be credited in the Books of the Company £2 in respect of each Registered Share. 


DIRECTORS. 


The Right Hon. the LORD DE TABLEY. CHARLES J. LAMBERT, Esq. 
G. SCLATER-BOOTH, Esq., M.P., Member of Sewage Committees, | JOSEPH S. LESCHER, Esq. 
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1864 and 1865. The Hon. HENRY W. PETRE. 


The LORD RICHARD H. BROWNE. 
JAMES PATTISON CURRIE, Esq. 
MAURICE DRUMMOND, Esq. 
ARBUTHNOT C. GUTHRIE, Esq. 


G. W. HEMANS, Esq., C.E., &. 





Col. Sir WILLIAM RUSSELL, Bart., C.B., M.P., Member of . 
Sewage Committee, 1864. 

Major the Hon. S. P. VEREKER. 

J. W. PERRY WATLINGTON, Esq., M.P. 


ENGINEERS. 


J. F. BATEMAN, Esq., 0.E., F.B.S., &c. 


CONSULTING CHEMIST. 


Professor J. T. WAY, Member of the Royal Commission on Rivers, and of the late Royal Commission on Sewage. 


BANKERS. 


Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO. 


The Union BANK oF SCOTLAND and BRANCHES, 
The Union Bank oF MANCHESTER, 


Messrs. DRUMMOND. 


The Bank or LIVERPOOL, 
The BrrMINGHAM BANKING Co., 


Messrs. SPARROW, TUFFNELL, & CO. (Essex). 


J. Barber Kennepy & Co. (Dublin), 
The NoktHERN Bankine Co, (Belfast), 


Will also receive Subscriptions. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. BAXTER, ROSE, NORTON, & CO.; Messrs. WEST & KING. 
BROKERS.—Messrs. P. CAZENOVE & CO.; Messrs. SEYMOUR & CO. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.).—_WALTER A. MICHAEL, Esq. 
OFFICES.—60, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 








Tue INTERNATIONAL FinanciaL Society are authorized to receive 
Subscriptions for the Share Capital of this Company, which has been 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, for the purpose of utilizing 
the Sewage of the Nortliern area of the Metropolis, the Concession of 
which has been granted to Messrs. Narizer & Hop 

The Concession from the Metropolitan Board of Works to Messrs. 
Napier & Hope, as now confirmed by Act of Parliament, is Scheduled 
to the Act, and both may be inspected at the Offices of the Company. 

The Concession has been vested in the Company on condition of 
the payment to Messrs. Napier & Hore, under the provisions of the 
Act, of £50,000 in fully paid up Shares of the Company, and a small 
contingent per centage of the net profits. 

The Concession recites, that in the opinion of the Board, the Works 
proposed by Messrs. Narier & Horr are calculated to effect the three 
following objects, namely :— 

1. To divert the Sewage from the Thames. 

2. To render it innocuous, by its application to growing crops. 

3. To realise the greatest money value of the manure contained 
in it. 

The first Article confers upon Messrs. Napier & Hore “the 
absolute and exclusive right to, and property in the Sewage,” for a 
period of 54 years from the passing of the Act, but makes the 
following provision in reference to the application of the net profits 
resulting from the scheme after the expiration of 4 years from the 
passing of the Act. Previous to the expiration of that period, all the 
profit results to the Company. 

After deduction of the annual charge for ‘ money borrowed,” and of 
the “ working and establishment expenses,” the net profit shall be 
applied— 

Ist. In payment of interest at 5 per cent. per annum on the 
Share Capital. 

2nd. In payment in equal moieties to the Shareholders and the 
Metropolitan Board of the further profits up to 15 per cent. 

3rd. In division of profits exceeding 15 per cent. and up to 25 
per cent. between the Shareholders and the Metropolitan 
Board, in the proportion of one-fourth to the former, and 
three-fourths to the latter. 

4th. After 25 per cent., the division again to become equal. 


The object.of tliése stipulations is, that while the Metropolitan Board 
are virtually to receive half the profits, yet, that in order to give a 
greater security, and therefore greater value to the Shares, the 
Shareholders are to have a preference to the extent of 5 per cent., 
which is made good to the Metropolitan Board between the points of 
15 and 25 per cent., at which latter point each party receives 12} per 
cent., and the division is then continued equally. Thus, the Share 
Capital of the Company derives the advantage of the entire capital, 
approaching Three Millions sterling, expended by the Board on the 
North side of the Thames, for the collection of the Sewage at the 
point of its delivery to the Company. 








At the expiration of 34 years, the Board have the right, on giving 
two years’ notice, to require a revision by arbitration of the above 
apportionment of profits. 

The Concession stipulates for the construction of a circular brick 
culvert, 9 feet 6 inches in diameter, shown by the red line on the 
Map, and running from the Northern Outfall Sewer to the East Coast 
of Essex, and further, for the reclamation of the tract of foreshore 
and sand coloured pink on the Map (about 7,000 acres). The inten- 
tion being to irrigate the lands in the district through which the 
culvert passes, and to utilize the surplus upon the reclaimed land. 

A contract has been entered into with Mr. Wm. Webster (who has 
constructed more than one-third of the Main Drainage Works of the 
Metropolis, including the Crossness Outfall) for the construction of 
the works mentioned above, together with the necessary pumping 
stations, for the #am of £1,853,448. To this must be added the amount 
to be paid to Messrs. Narrer & Hope in Shares, as before mentioned ; 
the cost of land, engineering, Parliamentary and legal expenses, 
superintendence, and management, together with interest at 5 per cent. 
per annum on the capital during the construction of the culvert, esti- 
mated at a total of £546,552; in all £2,400,000. The Act authorizes 
the Directors to raise the amount of £700,000 in debentures, but of 
this, as above shown, only £300 will in all probability be required. 

The Company have the right of taking, without any payment 
during the first four years, as much of the Sewage as they can utilize. 
From this source an immediate return may be obtained, so that the 
return upon capital during construction should be much in excess of 
the interest provided. 

On payment on the 2nd October next of the £10 per Certificate 
then due, the Certificates of £100 will be exchanged for registered 
Shares of £10 each. 

According to the calculations made, the eventual revenue of the 
Company is estimated at about £720,000, and the working expenses 
and management at £50,000. 

Applications in the usual form should be left with the Bankers, 
who will not, however, receive any applications unless accompanied 
by a deposit of £2 per certificate on the number of certificates 
applied for. In cases where no allotment is made the deposit will be 
returned in full, and should a smaller number than is applied for be 
allotted, the balance returnable to the applicant will be applied towards 
payment of the amount due on allotment. In cases where an allot- 
ment is made, the deposit paid on application will be liable to forfeiture 
if the balance due on allotment be not paid within the term fixed by 
the letter of allotment, and the allotment will be liable to cancellation. 

Default by Subscribers in due payment of the £10 per Scrip Certi- 
ficate, payable on 2nd October, 1865, will, in like manner, render the 
Scrip Certificates subject to cancellation, and the amount theretofore 
paid thereon to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Bankers and Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company, No. 60, 
Threadneedle-street, E.C., London. 





METROPOLIS SEWAGE AND ESSEX RECLAMATION COMPANY. 
NOTICE is hereby given, that no further applications for Shares in this Company will be received after TUESDAY next,.the 18th inst., for London, and 


WEDNESDAY, the 19th, for the Country. 
60, Threadneedle-street, 13th July, 1865. 








Lorpon: Printed by CHARLES WYMAN, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wym 


By Order, WALTER A, MICHAEL, Secretary pro tem. 





an, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in the County of Midddlesex, 


and published, for the Proprietors, by Isaac Sxaman, at No, ll, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Saruxpay, Jury 15, 1865, 
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